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CHAPTER X. 
MARTIN, the bailiff, a wiry, clever old 
; man, who lived with his wife and son in a 
corner of the Manor House, drove down 
himself that afternoon to meet the Squire. 
He had always been fond of Mr. Charlie, 
and of late years had been much disap- 
pointed in him, disapproving highly of his 
marriage with Miss Radcliffe. As they 
drove through Redwood he made some 
remark about the wedding the next day. 
| Ah, I suppose so. I came down with 
| Mr. Rowley,” said Charlie. “Is it a smart 
| affair?” 
| ‘No, sir, quiet, from all I can hear,” 
j said Martin. “But I hears nothing. I 
, ain’t given to scandal-mongering.” 
“T know you're not, Martin,” said Charlie. 
) “Stop. I'll get out at the church, and you 
can drive on. Tell them to light a fire in 
| the den.” 
7 In the blue cold twilight the church door 
| stood open, at the end of a flagged path 
| shaded by leafless lime trees, An arch of 
' evergreens had been set up over the gate, 
eo there was a glimmer of light inside 
the church. 
“There's been a grand turn-out,” said 
Martin, with a sort of grin. 
‘Tt’s a grand occasion,” said the Squire. 
He walked slowly up the path, while 
4 Martin rattled away, and presently stood 
inside the door. It was a heavy, dark old 
church, the nave still blocked up with pews. 
In the choir were the seats of the scornful, 
finely carved, and the school-children’s 
benches behind them. There were two or 
three heavy old monuments, and the usual 
aspect of the church was damp and dismal, 
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but just now it was loaded with Christmas 
decorations, texts in frosted letters, crosses 
and triangles on red cloth, stuck here and 
there, evergreen wreaths twining pillars 
and pulpit. Yards of red stuff had been 
laid down from the porch to the altar steps, 
where the bride was to walk and stand 
to-morrow. The good woman who had 
been arranging all this was now poking 
away at a stove in some remote corner, 
having left her candle burning in one of 
pews. It flickered in the air, and made 
strange moving lights and shadows in the 
church. Half a pillar would flash forward, 
and draw back into darkness again, with a 
weird effect: the blue misty light of the 
outside world gleamed in at the windows. 

Charlie Melville, wrapped in his great 
travelling coat, walked up the aisle and } 
stood for a few minutes in the chancel. { 
He hardly knew why he was there, and 
seemed to walk in adream. But there he 
stood, and stared about him, while the 
flickering lights caught his fair hair. Pre- 
sently a deep sigh, almost a groan, escaped 
him, and at the same moment he became 
aware that the vestry door stood half-open, 
and that a round, anxious face was looking 
through. 

Charlie made a step backwards, startled 
and disgusted: he had no idea that the 
Rector was in the vestry; and that Mr. 
Dodd should have a notion of his state of 
mind was the very least desirable thing. 
In another moment he recollected that Mr. 
Dodd had seen enough already, and instead 
of retreating, he strode forward into the 
vestry, where Mr. Dodd was looking over 
his register, arranging pens and ink for the 
next day, 

‘‘ Preparations?” said Charlie; and he 
shook hands with the Rector, who stared at 
him with round eyes. 

“ A—I had no idea that you were at 
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Redwood,” exclaimed Mr. Dodd with some 
hesitation. 

* Just come down on business. I’m off 
to America next week,” and then Charlie 
answered patiently enquiries after his mo- 
ther and his wife, aud ended by saying 
that the church looked splendid—all Mrs, 
Dodd’s doing, he supposed. 

“Christmas, you ‘know,” nodded the 
Rector, still with a suspicious stare. “ And 
the decorations come in very nicely for our 
wedding.” 

* Ah—one likes to see the old church 
look well,” said Charlie. 

* You don’t often see it at all now,” said 
the Rector. ‘‘ And shall you be here to- 
morrow? Of course Mr. Page will be 
delighted. Mrs. Dodd and I dine there 
to-night. Young Rowley is staying with 
us, I shall tell Mr. Page he will have 
another guest,” said Charlie’s pastor, with 
the air which this stray sheep of his thought 
vulgar impertinence. 

“Thanks, I shall be much obliged if 
you will do no such thing,” said Charlie, 
‘“‘T particularly don’t want the Pages to 
know that I am here. I hate weddings. 
After all the fuss is over I shall have a talk 
with Mr. Page.” 

“Very well, very well; just as you 
please,” said Mr. Dodd; and with a short 
farewell Charlie left the vestry and marched 
off down the church. 

He took a short cut across the park to 
his lonely old house. It looked intensely 
sad with its many shuttered windows, the 
new part standing white and square and 
solid on a broad terrace, with a great stone 
portico and pillars; the old part, red, un- 
even, timbered, gabled, half-hidden in ivy 
on which a frosty mist was already gather- 
ing, stretching round towards the yew 
hedges, and long walks, and old walls of the 
garden. In the centre gable one latticed 
window, unshuttered, was shining red and 
cheerful through the ivy. Mes. Martin 
had lighted the fire in Charlie’s den. His 
dinner was ready in the library, where he 
generally lived when he came to Redwood 
now. He finished it off in very quick 
time, though Mrs. Martin, who was a good 
cook, had done her best, and then went 
along the winding passages and up the 
old polished staircase to the den. 

There he hunted round the room, and col- 
lected a few shabby treasures, dusty, moth- 
eaten, faded—a certain small case of hum- 
ming-birds, a drawer of foreign butterflies, 
two or three old scrap-books, a blue velvet 
smoking-cap, which a girl’s fingers had 


much to console a woman, 





embroidered—these, with a few more 
sad relics, he laid out in a row on the 
table, and looked at them one by one. 
Then he pulled up the old armchair, where 
the hare in startled hopelessness still gazed 
after the tortoise, and sat down in front of 
the fire and smoked a few cigarettes, staring 
at the blaze all the time in a sort of gloomy 
dream. 

In this way he occupied the evening till 
nearly ten o’clock. Then he roused himself, 
went downstairs, got his hat and coat, and 
went out into the brilliant star-shine. 

All the world was white with frost now ; 
the blue steely glimmer of twilight was 
intensified. There was a deep, profound 
stillness, the grass and leaves crackled 
under Charlie’s feet as he walked across 
the park. Presently he turned into the 
road, and strolled down, keeping rather in 
the shadow of the hedges, till he found 
himself opposite the Old Farm. Here 
there was no stillness; lights were flashing 
everywhere; red gleams seemed to make 
their way through curtains, through chinks 
of shutters; the dogs, kept awake by the 
unusual bustle, were barking in the yard, 
and merry music came sounding out across 
the garden. Sometimes Charlie, standing 
perfectly still at the gate, could hear peals 
of laughter, which told him how happy 
they all were, how Alexia’s troubles were 
all over now, how she was thoroughly con- 
tented with her fate, and thankful, not 
sorry for the past. He smiled to himself 
rather bitterly, and thought it did not take 
He almost felt 
as if he hated Alexia, as another scream of 
girlish laughter rang across the garden; 
but still he stood there, leaning on the gate, 
as if it had been summer, quite unable to 
go away, yet resolving that he would go 
back to town by the first train in the 
morning, for he knew now that the sight 
of her marriage would be more than he 
could bear. Four years ago—why, the 
feeling he had for Alexia then was not 
worth calling love. This agony—this wrong, 
hopeless, terrible passion, was a very dif- 
ferent thing. If he had felt like this, then, 
she would never have refused him. No 
doubt it was all very contemptible—he 
despised himself—his mother had been 
right when she advised him not to go 
down to Redwood. Life was an awful 
thing, Charlie meditated. Here he was, 
not fifty yards from Alexia, and yet seas 
and mountains were nothing to the worlds 
of impossibility between her and him. 

He stood there till the door in the deep 
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porch opened, aud a whole wave of light, 
warmth, happiness, seemed to roll out 
across the garden. Mr. and Mrs. Dodd 
came out; they were going to walk home 
under the stars. Mrs. Dodd’s voice 
sounded quite sweet and musical as she 
wished Mr. Page good-night. 

“Now, Mr. Rowley!” said Mr. Dodd ; 
and when they had nearly reached the 
gate, the dark slender figure of the bride- 
groom overtook them. They all walked 
away together down the road, while Charlie 
moved a few steps the other way: no one 
saw him, or dreamed that he was there. 

Very soon the Old Farm was quiet after 
these guests were gone; the dogs fell 
asleep, the doors and windows were dark- 
ened. Then came out a square of light in 
one of the gables by the porch. Charlie 
knew very well whose room that was: he 
had looked up at the window often and 
anxiously enough, four yearsago. Now he 
stood, and gazed, and watched perhaps for 
an hour or more, while a shadow now and 
then crossed the square of light. Then at 
last it too was darkened, and he turned 
away and tramped home to the Manor. 

Martin was sitting up for him, and a 
good fire was still burning in the den. 
Charlie sat over it smoking and warming 
himself, for the romance of the evening 
had been freezing work after all. Then, 
before he went to bed, he made such a 
blaze in that old chimney as it had never 
known before, for he piled up a great 
fire and threw all his old treasures on the 
top of it, humming-birds, butterflies, with 
their drawers and cases, scrap-books, even 
the blue velvet smoking-cap. They caught 
fire and flamed, roaring up the chimney, 
and Charlie, having made his sacrifice, went 
off to his own room and left them blazing. 


CHAPTER XL 

EDMUND RoWLEY’S sisters, like himself, 
worshipped Alexia, and could not see or 
imagine any fault in her. His mother, 
though fond of her, was not quite so en- 
thusiastic. She was a most straightforward 
woman, but also narrow-minded, and not 
always sympathetic. She had a certain 
standard for people’s feelings and manners 
at special occasions in their lives. She ex- 
pected a good deal, and on the whole she 
was not satisfied with Alexia’s behaviour 
the night before her wedding. When fol- 
lowing events astonished everybody else, 
Mrs. Rowley drew herself up and said she 
was not surprised. Nor was Mr. Page, 
though he did not confess it; but he had 





reasons which, at that time at least, were 
quite hidden from his sister. Her penetra- 
tion was so much the more remarkable. 

Alexia was certainly a little odd that 
evening, Mrs. Rowley thought. Marriage 
was a solemn thing: and here was the girl 
chattering all kinds of nonsense, sending 
Mr. Dodd into fits of laughter, laughing 
herself as if a serious thought had never 
crossed her brain, so that Mrs. Dodd 
opened her eyes and smiled condescendingly, 
and Edmund looked a little wondering, and 
his mother looked graver and crosser every 
minute. Mr. Page looked on placidly, 
without saying much ; but he was watching 
Alexia all the time; none of her jokes, 
none of her changing humours, were lost 
onhim. For her behaviour was made odder 
still, in her aunt’s eyes, by a sudden fit now 
and then of silence and absence. She 
would sit looking at nothing, while her 
cousins laughed and chattered on; some- 
body would speak to her, and she would not 
answer for a minute or two. These shadows 
of thoughtfulness might have pleased Mrs. 
Rowley, but she was not so easily satisfied. 
She wanted a gentle consistency, not run- 
ning into any foolish extremes, and that 
night Alexia was not quite herself, and 
could not give it her. 

There was something a little odd too, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Dodd were gone, in the 
hurried, half-dreamy good-night that Alexia 
wished them all, not listening to her aunt's 
appropriate remarks, or to the affectionate 
raptures of the girls, but going straight 
away to her own room and locking the door. 

“T suppose Alexia will be down again 
presently, William,” said Mrs. Rowley, 
when all the young people were gone, sit- 
ting upright on the old sofa by the drawing- 
room fire. 

‘No, I don’t suppose she will,” said Mr. 
Page. ‘She said good-night : she is tired : 
I hope she will go to bed at once.” 

“One would have thought——” said Mrs. 
Rowley—she paused, and then went on, 
as he waited patiently, “I expected that 
you and she would have a good deal to say 
to each other, this last evening.” 

William Page stood on the hearthrug, 
looking quietly straight before him, and 
stroking his face. 

“T don’t know what,” he said presently. 
“ We understand each other. She knew I 
wanted her to go to bed.” 

“ But on such an occasion,” persisted Mrs. 
Rowley with a forbearing smile, “a father 
might wish to give his child some good 
advice.” 
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“Oh no,” he said. Alex does very 
well without advice from me.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Rowley : 
but she perceived that it was best to say | 
no more, and she went to bed soon after in | 
a disapproving frame of mind. 

William was weak. He had been weak | 
about his wife ; he was just as weak about | 
his daughter, and had certainly brought | 
her up in a foolish spirit of wilful inde- | 
pendence. How about Edmund’s happi- | 
ness? His mother felt anxious, and was 
inclined to go herself to Alexia’s room with 
a small store of good advice, taking up the 
responsibility her father shirked. But she 
gave up this plan, thinking that William 
might be annoyed, and reminding herself, 
for she was a kind and just woman at 
heart, of all Alexia’s sweetness during the 
three years of the engagement. After all, 
it was impossible not to love her, though 
she might puzzle and provoke one some- 
times ; and Edmund’s mother lay down in 
charity with Alexia. 

I suppose people who believe much in 
magnetism will not find it hard to under- 
stand that Alexia had been visited several 
times that evening, and finally driven to 
her room, by a feeling of intense and awful 
misery, of terror and despair, by a throng- 
ing crowd of old thoughts and recollections, 
which she had honestly done her very best 
to get rid of and escape from altogether. 
It was too cruel and terrible of them to 
come back now, “a midnight host of 
spectres pale ”—now, when it was too late 
to listen to them, when their very presence 
was becoming sinful. Ah! it had nearly 
always been that, in one way: and the 
struggle had gone on bravely for years. 
Sometimes the victory had seemed to be 
quite gained ; the old feeling was asleep, if 
not dead, and Charlie’s name was no more 
to her than any other man’s. She had great 
power over her own heart and mind, like 
every woman who is worth much, and 
there were things which she would not 
remember or think of. For months she 
would resolve and fight successfully, never 
consciously letting herself be disloyal in 
one thought to Edmund : then would come 
a day or a night of failure, when the battle 
must be fought over again from the begin- 
ning. Often at these times she had nearly 
written to him to break off their engage- 
ment; but she conquered in the fight again, 
and the old love went to sleep, and she felt 
quite sure that this time it would die. 





Why should it come back again to-night, of 
all nights in a lifetime, and with a wild | 


strength which frightened and maddened 
her, so that she crouched down on the sofa 
in her room, and, with clenched hands, and 
brow pressed hard against the cushions, 
found herself panting out words in spite 


‘of herself — “ Charlie— Charlie —I love 


you—I wish I was dead! Oh! why can’t 
I die?” Mrs. Rowley, it seems, was not 
quite unjustified in her fears for her son’s 
happiness. 

For two hours, perhaps, Alexia lay there 
in this strain of nervous agony, without 
movement, except a shiver now and then. 
Her brain was on fire, and all the past 
came back with a new vividness. There 
was a bright light upon it all now, and it 
showed her, as she had never seen it before, 
the one great mistake that was ruining her 
poor little life. That mistake, made in a 
moment of excitement, of self-distrust and 
cowardice, into what depths might it not | 
plunge her now! Would there be any | 
help, could there ever have been, in pledg- 
ing her whole life and affection to one 
man, when it was too awfully plain to 
herself that they were for ever given to 
another? No; by that worse than foolish 
engagement she had made everything ten 
times harder, by making herself false. 
Through these last miserable years—this 
moment of truth showed what they had 
really been—she had been living in a lie; 
and now, to-morrow, in a few hours, she 
was going to bind herself to live in it for 
ever. No; shecould not and would not do 
it. It was not yet too late. There, alone 
in her room with the dying fire, she saw at 
last what was right, and thought it would 
be easy to do it. As for sleeping to-night, 
of course that was impossible. She would 
get up very early in the morning, and go to 
her father ; he was sure to be early too. He 
would understand; he would help her; 
she knew in her heart that he had never 
been deceived, like other people, and had 
never been really glad of her engagement. 
He would be on her side; he would tell 
them all, and make it easy for her. Of 
course everybody would be angry, but what 
did that matter! Oh for freedom and peace 
again, to belong to herself, and to no one 
else in the world! Why, what a madness 
it had been, to think of escaping from 
danger by chaining herself in a prison. 
What an unworthy cowardice, what a mean 
suspicion of herself and Charlie! In this 
“ foundering of the ship,” for so it was to 
poor little Alexia, she blamed herself for 
everything she had ever done, and told 
herself that she had been false and cowardly 
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from the beginning. Why, why, should 
wrong ever have seemed right, and right 
wrong! Going back four years, a life-time 
ago, yet as near as yesterday, she told 
herself that she ought to have been true to 
Charlie then. After all, their lives and 
hearts were their own; she had no reason 
to doubt him then, and she knew that with 
her whole soul she belonged to him. It 
was all her doing. Cowardice, again, had 
put on the mask of unselfishness, and when 
his mother asked her to give him up, she 
had done it without a struggle. And here 
were the consequences: both their lives 
turned into « miserable lie! However, it 
was no use going back so far: what was 
done could not be undone. No; but what 
was still undone need not be done. She 
need not be false to herself for ever ; she 
could yet be true, and free. Not happy 
herself, or making others happy; but at 
least she need not carry lies into the future, 
by submitting quietly to the fate that was 
so near, and pretending to give away what 
did not belong to her. “Free, free, I 
shall be free!” she could say to herself 
now, and in the calm of this new resolution 
she fell asleep there on the sofa, her light 
evening dress all crushed and crumpled, 
and her wild curls buried in the pillow. 

After some time she woke suddenly, with 
a start, and sat up shivering, for the fire 
was nearly out, and she had gone to sleep 
without anything to cover her. 

All the excitement had passed away now ; 
she was her ordinary, straightforward, sensi- 
ble self again ; the storm was over, and the 
wild dreams were almost forgotten. For 
the first few moments she sat still, feeling 
a little strange and vague. Something had 
happened, or was going to happen, she 
hardly knew what: then the tall old clock 
downstairs struck two, its solemn bell re- 
sounding through the house, and she 
remembered that this was the morning of 
her wedding day. She was going to light 
a candle, thinking that she might as well 
undress and go to bed now; but then, 
clearly and quietly, and from quite a dif- 
ferent point of view, she began thinking 
of that resolution made before she fell 
asleep, and she did not move at once, but 
sat on in the darkness with her head upon 
her hands, thinking this thought out. For 
there was another point of view. Last 
night she had seen things solely from her 
own; this morning she remembered that 
there was some one else to be considered, 
another human being with a heart and 
soul, as well as herself, a creature who per- 





fectly trusted her, whose whole world she 
was, and to whose love and faithfulness she 
was going to give a mortal wound. It 
certainly was with a thrill of shame and 
pain that she confessed it to herself—in 
that glorious plan of escape, that brave 
resolution to do right and to be free, she 
had quite forgotten to think what Edmund 
might feel. 

This was a case of conscience indeed, 
and Edmund’s claim advanced itself with 
overwhelming strength. If you can only 
save your own life by killing another per- 
son, whose trust in you is perfect—why ! 
Was it the doing of a selfish or of a gene- 
rous nature, to have gone to her lover for 
refuge and safety, to have accepted all he 
had to give, and then, when the time came 
for keeping her promises, to draw back, to 
say she must live free, or not at all, to 
throw back his love and trust in his face, 
telling him that she had changed her mind ? 
—for the real reason was not a reason that 
could be told. This would surely be the 
meanest thing she had ever done, this 
escape from the consequences of her own 
actions—buying peace and freedom for her- 
self at the cost of Edmund’s happiness. 
No; if she could do nothing else that was 
brave, she could carry out her sacrifice, and 
could at least be outwardly true to him. 
In her waking senses, cold, tired, and 
calm, she knew that there was no real 
need to fear the future. ‘I will be faith- 
ful; I will not be a wicked woman; and, 
if I can help it, I will never think of Charlie 
again.” 

She said these words on her knees: and 
then she said her prayers, which she had 
forgotten at night, and a sort of quiet 
happiness came over her. Poor Alexia! 
Which of her resolutions was the right one, 
after all? 
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ONE by onethe historic chateaux of France 
are passing into the hands of the rich bour- 
geoisie. As the English traveller journeys 
through the country, guide-book in hand, 
this fact naturally escapes his observation. 
He sees a splendid old pile from the railway, 
and identifies it with the description given 
by Murray ; he obtains sight of a famous bit 
of architecture in another, a celebrated 
garden belonging to a third ; and there the 
matter ends. Of the social transformation 
that has come over these palatial dwellings 
of the olden time, he learns nothing. Only 
those who live in France among French 
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people realise history as it is being written 
there under their own eyes. 

Last autumn I happened to be the guest 
of a country gentleman residing on his own 
estate in the Angoumais. Perhaps I should 
use the definition gentleman farmer, since 
M. Hervé attended to the business of farm- 
ing upwards of a thousand acres himself, 
went regularly to market, kept his own 
accounts, and dispensed altogether with 
the services of steward or bailiff. Busy as 
he was, however, and rural as were his 
tastes, he yet found time to show me all 
that was most worth seeing in the neigh- 
bourhood ; he was also, like most of his 
country people, full of local information. 
Under his roof I wanted, therefore, neither 
guide-book nor departmental geography. 
Everything a stranger wanted to know he 
could tell me. 

“TI propose, this afternoon,” he said one 
day at déjefiner, “to drive you to Chateau 
Roman; quite the most curious thing to 
be seen in our department.” 

“Chateau Roman ? Chateau Roman?” I 
asked. “The place has surely some other 
name, for neither our English Murray, nor 
your own Joanne, so much as makes the 
slightest allusion to such a place.” 

“The fact is,” my host continued, as he 
quietly cut up a turkey no larger than a 
spring chicken—why we keep our turkeys 
till they are as big as sheep, I cannot 
conceive—“ the fact is—Ijhope you like 
truffles ?’—Chateau Roman was formerly 
known as Chateau Chabot-Charny, so called 


after that noble family—permit me, a glass. 


of Sauterne—who gave so many steadfast 
adherents to the Protestant cause in 
France, The last of the house dying 
without issue, the chateau changed owners 
many times, finally passing into the hands 
of a rich speculator—allow me, a little 
salad ?—and he has turned it into a fa- 
brique de romans, a novel manufactory.” 

“A novel manufactory ?” I cried, drop- 
ping knife and fork. 

“Certainly,” he said, ‘a veritable fa- 
brique de romans. We have a great va- 
riety of manufactures in these parts, indeed, 
I may say, throughout the entire country. 
Pill factories, picture factories—shoes, 
shirts, spectacles, you can hardly mention 
an article, either for use or ornament, that 
we do not now make by machinery in 
France. Machine-made work is not only 
cheaper, more expeditious than anything 
of the kind to be turned out by hand, it is 
80 superior, so undeniably superior.” 

My host, though the most practical man 





in the world, could yet thoroughly appre- 
ciate a joke when it came in his way. 
see at once, therefore, that he was not 
making fun of me now. He went on quite 
naturally, ‘‘The name may sound odd to 
you, perhaps—une fabrique de romans! 
Yes, I admit that when one hears of it for 
the first time one might suppose the whole 
thing to be a hoax. But reflect for a 
moment, There is nothing in the least 
laughable about the matter. Books of 
other kinds have long since been made by 
machinery—diaries, almanacks, catechisms, 
manuals of devotion, cookery-books, song- 
books, dictionaries, and works of reference 
of various sorts. Newspapers, too, up to 
a certain point, may be said to be manu- 
factured. Youths are now regularly ap- 
prenticed to the journalistic trade as to 
any other. Where, then, is the incon- 
gruity? Machine-made novels are not 
only cheaper than hand-made, but better 
adapted to the requirements of the age. 
I certainly prefer them myself. As I say, 
then, we will drive this afternoon and look 
over the whole concern.” 

“Then Chateau Roman is an appropriate 
name,” I said. 

“ Above all, a name easy to remember ! 
In these days of telegraph, telephone, and 
all the rest of it, a colossal undertaking 
like that of this fabrique de romans must 
not only be a propos, but unmistake- 
ably, named. Now, out of the scores of 
places, the names of which begin with 
Chateau in France, there is none that 
could possibly be confused with Chateau 
Roman. The name, too, speaks for the 
thing. Any fool must know what it means. 
Jean,” here my host turned to the dex- 
terous young fellow waiting at table, a 
rustic, yet clever and handy, “ Jean, the 
pony carriage and the mare, if you please, 
at half-past one o’clock to go to Chateau 
Roman.” 


Chateau Roman forms a striking object 
as the traveller speeds by railway through 
the heart of the Angoumais. High above 
the dark river tumbling over its rocky bed, 
high above old-world tower, hanging gar- 
dens and smiling valley, high above frown- 
ing granite peak and rich chestnut woods, 
it rises in all its primitive massiveness and 
splendour. The vast pile is built of the 
dark grey limestone of the district, shin- 
ing with a metallic lustre in the bright 
September sunshine, and with its lofty 
towers surmounted by pinnacles, its ou- 
bliettes and ramparts, still recalls the 
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gloomy fortified castle of the Middle Ages. 
A cradle of tragedy, rather than comedy, 
it looked, whence should issue novels as 
terrible as any invention of human fancy. 

“ You observe that, as far as possible, the 
historic aspect of the place has been pre- 
served,” my host said, ‘‘To do that wasa 
patriotic duty; but my neighbour, the 
enterprising director, felt it incumbent 
upon him to show such respect to the ex- 
terior only. Inside—the place was fast 
falling to ruin, so that it was absolutely 
necessary to do something—you will find 
all modern, lightsome, airy. The outlook 
at the back too, where a part of the old 
wall has been pulled down, is quite charm- 
ing. You can see over half the depart- 
ment.” 

We drove on for another mile or so 
under the overarching plane trees, then 
the road took a sudden bend, and we were 
making straight for the portcullis. 

“You will wonder, I dare say,” my host 
said, “that the head of such a concern as 
this should not be a lady. My country- 
women, as all the world knows, are largely 
gifted with the administrative faculty. 
Unfortunately, however, few of them have 
as yet that amount of general knowledge, 
above all, that literary experience neces- 
sary in the directors of a fabrique de 
romans, a novel manufactory. The phy- 
sical as well as mental strain also, involved 
in the management of so complicated a 
business, would overtax the powers of most 
women. Now in the person of Monsieur 
Quarante—but here we are.” 

The mere shell of the frowning port- 
cullis was of course all that was left. The 
vast courtyard was open, and we drove 
straight across to the conciergerie or 
porter’s lodge. Immediately a couple of 
employés came running out, and from the 
attention we received I could easily see 
how well my host stood in general estima- 
tion hereabouts. 

“T have brought a friend to look over 
the establishment,” he said to the man at 
the mare’s head. ‘‘Can we see Monsieur 
the director, think you ?” 

“Monsieur the director won’t refuse 
you,” replied the man, “but he is over- 
whelmed with business just now.” 

“Trade is pretty brisk, then?” asked 
M. Hervé, as he watched the pair of grooms 
take out the carriage. 

“Brisker than ever,” answered the 
other. “If everything sold like novels, we 
should hear of no more honest folk want- 
ing bread in France,” 





The mare was then led to the stables, and 
we betook ourselves to the director’s office, 
I meantime glancing to the right and to the 
left, above and below. 

The interior of the quadrangle presented 
a striking contrast to the facade. Whilst 
the latter had been preserved in all its 
pristine picturesqueness and splendour, 
within everything had been sacrificed to 
utility, agreeableness, and health. In fact, 
only the shell of the medieval chateau re- 
mained. Its appearance inside was that 
of any ordinary manufactory. Bureaux of 
the various departments, post office, offices 
of telegraph and telephone, occupied the 
ground floor; above, the large, lofty, well- 
ventilated ateliers showed a busy, yet quiet 
multitude at work. The one feature indeed 
distinguishing this factory from any other 
was the absence of deafening noises. Neither 
mill-wheel, steam engine,nor hammer grated 
harshly on the ear, there was only the sound 
of people moving about and hushed voices. 

“Good day, M. Hervé, my respects to 
you,” said the cheerful, bustling, as it 
seemed to me, somewhat overdone director. 
“So you have brought this gentleman to 
see over the manufactory? Nothing easier ! 
I only wish I had more time at your dis- 
posal,” 

M. Hervé placed his hand on the other’s 
shoulder with that almost affectionate cor- 
diality which is permitted in France. 

“ Come, no ceremony among old friends. 
If you are really occupied, let us be con- 
signed to one of your clerks,” 

‘“‘ No such thing, not for worlds ; on no 
account whatever,” was the hearty answer. 
“T regret that I cannot show your friend 
over every department, but I will conduct 
you to the most important. Sit down, 
gentlemen ; have the goodness to sit down 
for five minutes, two minutes, one minute, 
then I will be ready.” 

We sat down. M. Quarante, with ex- 
traordinary expeditiousness, then opened 
half-a-dozen telegrams just brought in, 
pencilled a word on each, numbered them 
for transmission to their respective depart- 
ments, and dismissed the porter. Next 
he drew forth a telegram form, and sat for 
a moment, with pen behind his ear, in 
deep thought. Finally he rose, laid an 
impatient hand on the paper. 

“Everything in the ordinary line of 
business is easy enough,” he said, looking 
half distracted. ‘‘It is these accidents, 
these unexpected dilemmas, that are so 
difficult to cope with — conceive, for in- 
stance, the awkwardness of the situation. 
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We have just turned out an order for the 
country, and, as requested, each story was 
to have a quiet murder in it—nothing hor- 
rible, you know; horrors are not in fashion 
just now. But as ill-luck would have it, 
a real murder of most audacious nature 
has happened in those parts, and people 
are so nervous that they won’t read any- 
thing to remind them of it; they won't 
have anything in the murder way at all. 
So our thirty serials are shunted ti]] Heaven 
knows when, and I must supply thirty 
more within four-and-twenty hours.” 

“‘T presume,” my host said, kindly inter- 
viewing the director for my benefit, ‘I pre- 
sume you do a good stroke of business with 
the country newspapers ?” 

“The very thews and sinews of war, sir ; 
but for the country newspapers our hands 
would be thrown out of work like the silk- 
weavers at Lyons. Newspapers have in- 
creased enormously of late years. Now- 
adays, thanks to the division of parties, 
every little town has half-a-dozen, and each 
has its own serial story.” 

“Do financial and other crises affect 
your business much ?” asked my host again, 
on the alert to obtain information for me, 

“ Not in the least. There was the war 
with Prussia and the siege of Paris, for in- 
stance. One might have supposed that 
when people had neither bite norsup, and the 
enemy was at their very doors, they would 
not have felt much interest in novels. Quite 
the contrary. The more depressed and 
miserable folks were, the more avidity they 
showed for fiction. On my word, it was 
as much as we could do to supply the 
demand.” 

“Tn the way of exports, now ?” inquired 
M. Hervé. 

Ah! there you hit another nail on the 
head. Our export trade is, after all, what 
really keeps us going. You see, Germany 
cuts into our home manufactures in cutlery, 
woollen stuffs, toys. Belgium undersells 
us in the matter of ironware and machinery. 
We cannot compete, or anything like com- 
pete, with English cotton goods, hardware, 
comestibles of all kinds; but confound 
them all—a thousand pardons, sir—I defy 
them all to hurt our novel trade. We do 
a good deal with Russia (a special manu- 
facture that), the Argentine Republic, 
Buenos Ayres, the Brazils, Cochin China, 
and Zanzibar. These countries stand first ; 
but small steady orders come in from various 
parts of the world. The Steam Navigation 
Companies come to us, especially at certain 
seasons of the year, and then—bless my 





soul, I was very near forgetting Japan ! 
We do more with Japan every year. Then 
I was very near forgetting that, too, the 
religious orders are excellent customers. 
You see, priests and monks cannot read 
their breviary all day long ; they may be as 
pious as Thomas Aquinas himself, but they 
must amuse themselves sometimes. Again, 
the hospitals, lunatic asylums, and prisons, 
you would never believe how many novels 
sick people, crazy people, and thieves and 
murderers read! Of course, the more we 
manufacture the cheaper we can do it.” 

* You hinted just now ataspecial manu- 
facture for the Russian market?” asked 
my host. “Is it indiscreet to ask an ex- 
planation of that remark ?” 

**By no means, not in the very least,” 
was the reply. “I am entirely at your 
service. Well, Russia, you see, is in a 
very critical condition just now. People 
may not write about certain subjects ; any- 
thing in the way of revolutionary doctrine 
is tabooed. But in our novels we may 
plot as much as we please ; and we do plot 
with a vengeance, I can tell you. You 
understand then, we give a flavouring of 
Socialism in the article made up for the 
Russian market.” 

“ And—humph—I imagine from what I 
have read of them, that your novels are 
highly moral?” added M. Hervé, 

“That they are, I warrant you. The 
fact is, let folks say what they will, bad 
morals, as far as novels are concerned, are 
no longer the fashion in France, I say 
nothing of Paris, I speak of the country in 
general. I ama husband and* father my- 
self, and, if novel manufacturing meant the 
propagation of vice, I should set to work 
to fabricate pills or chassepédts instead. I 
don’t say there is no wickedness, levity, or 
crime in our novels, Would they read like 
real life without? But we punish them, 
sir, soundly too, as I am sorry to say they 
are seldom punished in reality ; whilst as tio 
the virtuous, they live like our forefathers 
in Paradise! This is one reason why people 
like our novels. Justice is dealt all round. 
Well, now for our survey.” 

He dashed off his reply to the telegram 
before alluded to; with equal expedition 
wrote a couple of orders for transmission 
to two departments ; dispatched all three, 
then led us to a commodious lift-room. 

“Do all your hands live on the pre- 
mises?” asked M. Hervé, when we had 
taken our seats. 

“ All, without exception. Of course the 
most rigid supervision is exercised. The 
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slightest infringement of decorum, the 
breaking of a single rule entails summary 
dismissal. We are now then in the ladies’ 
department,” he said, as we were landed 
on the second storey. “ Yonder is the 
bureau of the directress, here the ateliers. 
Number One is the millinery department.” 

We both expressed so much astonish- 
ment at this latter piece of information that 
our guide felt bound to explain himself. 

“J suppose it strikes few people how 
essential is a knowledge of millinery in the 
manufacture of a novel! But the truth is 
that readers, especially country readers, and 
those of little general instruction, delight 
in nothing so much as to be told what 
people wear! The heroine’s dress, upon 
important occasions, is often the really 
most interesting feature about her, and 
who so fit to describe ladies’ dresses as 
ladies themselves? Given situation, age, 
complexion, nationality, epoch, and there 
you are! Note, too, the inevitable su- 
periority of the machine-made novel in this 
respect. We get the thing done by an 
expert, whilst novelists on their own ac- 
count, of the female sex, may be dowdies, 
and, therefore, quite incapable of turning 
out a well-dressed woman on paper; if of the 
other,they are sure tomake absurd blunders.” 

He opened the door of the atelier, and 
we glanced in without disturbing its occu- 
pants. It was a vast, well-lighted, airy 
apartment, in aspect not unlike the reading- 
room of a provincial library. In the centre 
was a large table covered with illustrated 
magazines, fashion books, and society jour- 
nals ; whilst around, placed at intervals of a 
yard or two, and shut off one from the other 
by ascreen, were ascore of small tables, At 
each sat a lady, neatly dressed in black, 
busily writing. For the most part these 
writers were middle-aged, and of that ele- 
gant yet staid appearance we find in the 
assistants of large shops in Paris. Hand- 
some bookshelves, filled with works of 
reference, occupied every bit of available 
wall space. Not a sound was heard but 
the scratching of a pen, or the turning over 
of leaves. The director closed the door 
gently, and we walked on a few steps. 

“Every indulgence is shown our hands 
out of working hours, but absolute silence 
is obligatory inside the atelier,” he said. 
“You see, my countrywomen are so fond 
of discussion, and naturally so sociable that, 
if this rule were once relaxed, the place 
would become a perfect Babel. We now 
come to another field given up to the sex, 
that is, the love-making department.” 





“Ts this invariably the case ?” asked my 
host, looking extremely interested. Being 
a bachelor and a prodigious novel-reader, 
his fancy was tickled by this last piece of 
information. 

“Invariably,” rejoined M. Quarante. 
“You see, ladies love this sort of thing, 
and the younger they are, and the less they 
know about it, the better they do their 
work. It stands to reason. Take myself, 
for instance, on the treadmill of business 
from morning till night, with daughters to 
provide for, sons to start in life, how on 
earth could I sit down to write a love scene 
for a novel? Now, these young ladies—all 
the hands in this department are young— 
are naturally romantic, and it is the easiest 
thing in the world for them to imagine one 
love scene after another. It is wonderful 
how well they do it! At least so our cus- 
tomers say. Of course, I consult the general 
taste in everything.” 

He opened the door of the second atelier 
and revealed to us much the same scene as 
before. Except in one particular. All the 
occupants of the writing-tables here were 
young, and some very pretty. 

“Mon Dieu!” whispered my host, “I 
should like to go round this room ; mightn’t 
we do it on tiptoe, now?” 

The good-natured director smiled com- 
pliance, and all three, speaking only in 
whispers, and on tiptoe, so that our creak- 
ing boots might not disturb the fair workers, 
slowly made the circuit of the room. M. 
Hervé lagged behind sadly. By the time 
we were at the farther end he was only in 
the middle, and when we had reached the 
door again he had only just turned the 
corner. Indeed, so fascinated was he by 
the spectacle, that our conductor had all 
the difficulty in the world to get him out 
of the room again. 

The young ladies, I must say, behaved 
remarkably well under the trying ordeal. 
They plied their pens as if unaware of our 
intrusion, away they scribbled automati- 
cally, more like writing machines than 
creatures of flesh and blood. Only one 
turned her head ! 

“A very handsome girl, that, in the 
corner,” observed M. Hervé, when at last 
we had succeeded in getting him out of the 
atelier. The girl he spoke of was the one 
who had turned her head. 

“ Handsome or ugly, it is all one to us,” 
replied M. Quarante coolly. ‘‘Good looks 
here, moreover, are less of a snare than you 
might suppose. Many of our male hands 
are married, and, as I said before, nothing 
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in the shape of light conduct is permitted 
for a moment.” 

“From what class do you recruit these 
young ladies?” I ventured to ask. 

“ Asa rule they are certificated students, 
daughters of middle-class parents who, pro- 
vided with their diploma, have to make 
their own way in the world. They gene- 
rally quit us to join the sta of a newspaper 
or to take a Professorship of Belles Let- 
tres at some lycée for girls. The training 
they get here is invaluable to them in after 
life. Then—only time presses too much 
for me to show you all—there is the geo- 
graphical or picturesque department. That 
also we hand over to the ladies. People in 
novels, you see, like people in real life, must 
live somewhere, and it is very desirable 
that their place of abode should be accu- 
rately described. Descriptions of Touraine, 
for instance, must in a novel read like 
Touraine, not Auvergne or the Jura Moun- 
tains ; towns, rivers, geological formation— 
how important, how necessary is extreme 
accuracy here! Our ladies have every 
facility, gazetteers, maps, works of travel, 
and often—that they like immensely—we 
despatch them on a journey to some especial 
place in order to describe it from personal 
observation. These hands are extremely 


well paid, Music again : the musical section 
is entirely given up to the fair sex. It 
seldom happens that a novel can be called 
complete without some music in it; a 
musical party is wanted, or details of some 
voealist’s débfit, and so on, and so on, All 
this we get done by trained specialists, often 


pupils of the Conservatoire. Again, the 
subject of etiquette forms a separate de- 
partment, managed by a small staff of 
experienced ladies : not young these, mostly 
retired actresses—as we say in France, of a 
certain age. In a dramatic country like 
our own, where the peasants and the small- 
est roturier, are constantly rising in the 
social scale, where the little shopkeeper of 
to-day may be the great personage of to- 
morrow, novels would be nowhere unless 
they are authorities on the subject of eti- 
quette. Our country readers delight in 
nothing so much as elaborate accounts of 
dinner-parties, dances, ceremonies, andsocial 
entertainments of all kinds, so we put in as 
many as possible, and omit nothing in the 
way of information that may be useful. 
Once more, there is what is called zsthetics 
—in other words, artistic furniture, up- 
holstery, the proper arrangement of a room. 
This, like etiquette, is a very popular theme 
in novels; so useful, you see, to self-made 





people who are going into a big house and 
don’t know how to furnish it, any more 
than to behave in it when they get there. 
Would you like to see this last-named 
department ?” 

“ Humph—I suppose—may I ask—are 
these ladies young?” asked M. Hervé. 

‘Of various ages, middle-aged, most of 
them; retired teachers with an aptitude 
for literature. They have a most valuable 
library of reference, and in their way are 
very learned. We get much praised for 
the descriptions of interiors in our novels. 
Well, as you don’t seem specially anxious 
to see the ladies at work, we will take the 
lift and go a storey higher.” 

“Here,” began M. Quarante, as we 
alighted on the third storey, “are three 
highly-important departments, the legal, 
the medical, and the police. I should 
rather say two, since the detection of crime 
comes within the scope of law and medi- 
cine. We have first-rate men for this work, 
and a pleasant time they have of it, I assure 
you. Much easier to get clients through 
law-suits, cure them of mortal diseases, 
track down thieves, murderers, and revolu- 
tionists on paper here than in real life! And 
what blunders novelists on their own ac- 
count make when they attempt such mat- 
ters! Readers who want accuracy must 
come to us.” 

My host did not testify any lively inter- 
est in M. Quarante’s first-rate men, nor, in 
truth, was there anything remarkable about 
their appearance. They looked very cheer- 
ful over their work, as well they might. 
Many a briefless barrister and struggling 
medical man would thankfully exchange 
the realities of his profession for the easy 
tasks of the Chateau Roman. 

“ We used, in former days, to do a good 
deal in the poison way,” said our conductor 
as we continued our survey; “ the fashion 
is, however, changed, and readers now pre- 
fer to see people in novels die a natural 
death. Duelling, however, is still in high 
favour, and here our medical writers come 
in very handy. They know where the ball 
will prove fatal, and where it won’t. Well, 
next for philosophy and literature. We 
have much more need of these now than 
formerly. Our customers like to be told in 
their stories what the learned read, and how 
they talk. Of course we don’t treat all 
novels alike. Some contain no philosophy 
or literature properly speaking, but all 
make mention of books. We always allude 
to the libraries when describing our country 
houses, and are very particular as to the 
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books named. Immorality, atheism, vul- 
garity, we will have nothing to do with. 
Then, little conversations about books— 
country folks delight in that sort of thing ; 
it is really a kind of education for them. 
You see, there are many points to consider 
in the manufacture of a novel.” 

The philosophic and literary staff of the 
establishment was small. We only found 
half-a-dozen gentlemen plying their pens 
in the service of these’ important subjects. 
The next department, however, was like a 
bee-hive. 

“Ah!” cried our director, “ I was very 
nearly forgetting one of the most important 
sections of all, that of Nomenclature. No 
one who has not himself gone into the 
business would believe the trouble that 
names give in novels; Christian names, 
surnames, names of places, names of resi- 
dences. Where you consider that each 
novel requires thirty or more names, and 
that we manufacture dozens in a week, you 
will not wonder at seeing so many employ¢s 
at work here.” 

“On what principle do you select your 
names ?” asked M. Hervé. 

He had been a little absent since that 
glimpse of the handsome girl in the corner, 
but was now recovering animation. 

“At the head of this department,” 
replied M. Quarante, “we have an expe- 
rienced critic and littérateur, who is sup- 
posed to be cognisant of every novel that 
has ever been written in the polite languages 
of Europe——” 

“Heavens!” cried M. Hervé, “what a 
capacious memory that man must have !” 

“Tt is the business of this gentleman’s 
subordinates,” continued our director, “ to 
furnish him with a list of all the Christian 
and surnames proposed for every novel put 
inhand. He just glances down the column 
and strikes out all that are hackneyed or 
commonplace.” 

“And the names of the stories them- 
selves?” I ventured to enquire. 

“That is not so difficult a matter as at 
first sight you might imagine. The same 
official sees to it. In nine cases out of ten 
the name of the hero, heroine, or place in 
which either resides will suffice. If this 
expedient fails, the first and last chapters 
of the book are skimmed, and some phrase 
extracted that will do duty as a title. 
People are not over particular as to titles 
of novels. After all, call it what you will, 
it is a novel we give them. They know that 
well enough.” 

“There is one other question I should 





like to put if not impertinent,” said my 
host. ‘“ You show us the ingredients and 
the kitchen, but where is the head cook? 
Who puts the story together ?” 

“Ah! the plot. I have been expecting 
that question all along. Oddly enough, 
this part of the business gives us the least 
trouble of any. Plots, in the accepted 
sense of the word, are no longer obligatory ; 
they may indeed be said to be out of date 
altogether, as far as the domestic novel is 
concerned. Take hand-made novels for 
instance. A girl shilly-shallies with aman 
she cares about through one volume ; 
marries another she doesn’t care about in 
a second ; is miserableina third. There is 
your plot. That is the true American style. 
Of course we sometimes get large orders 
for sensational stories. People like them 
in winter, when trade is dull or during a 
cholera epidemic. Creepy stories then 
enliven their spirits. Well, you will smile 
when I inform you that I concoct the plots 
myself.” 

“ Heavens!” again ejaculated M. Hervé, 

“T am in the position of a bonnet manu- 
facturer,” pursued the director. ‘A bonnet 
manufacturer could not make a bonnet to 
save his life. He does not in the least know 
how he should feel in a bonnet, or why 
one bonnet pleases and another does not. 
That is precisely my case. I could not 
write a novel if my very existence depended 
upon it. I can’t conceive how people feel 
who care for novels or who write them, 
but I know what will sell and what won't. 
What I do is this: I just keep my eyes 
open, read the newspapers, glance at the 
reviews, jot down in a note-book any un- 
common incident I read or hear of, and in 
this way accumulate an enormous, an inex- 
haustible supply of raw material. Then 
once a week I talk over matters with my 
literary staff, and they put a certain number 
of novels in hand. Sometimes we turn out 
a hundred a week.” 

“Ts it possible?” asked M. Hervé, “ and 
each unlike the other?” 

“No, I won’t say that. 


Novel readers 
are not so over-particular as to require 


that. I often wonder seeing how much 
one story is like another, why readers 
should not take a novel as they do a hus- 
band or a wife, for once and for all, and 
read it over and over again as long as they 
live. It would really be the same thing 
in the end, although, fortunately for us, 
they do not think so.” 

We had now descended to the ground 
floor and re-entered the director’s bureau. 
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* This is the raw material I spoke of 
just now,” he said, pointing to a little 
library of albums in glass bookshelves. 
‘Here you will see every incident we can 
possibly need arranged alphabetically.” 

He took down a volume at random 
and as he turned over the pages read the 
heads of the subjects therein treated: 
“ Marriages, a marriage in a prison—ah! 
that is a newspaper cutting. Marriage of 
a French officer in Algeria and a Moorish 
girl (by the way, we do a good deal in 
Algeria and make up a special article for 
the colony), that was a fact I heard of. 
Marriage followed by divorce within four- 
and-twenty hours—extract from a trial 
that. Marriage on a death-bed—the inci- 
dent happened in this very village ; and so 
on, and soon. NowI take down another 
volume. Wills! ah, where would novel 
manufacturers be without wills? This 
volume is entirely made up of newspaper 
cuttings on the subject of wills, and a very 
curious collection it is; we are constantly 
having recourse to it. Again, the next 
volume I open is devoted to Law-suits ; 
you observe many of the extracts here are 
made in writing. People are very fond of 
going to law in France, and everybody 
has heard of a dozen cases in his own 
family.” 

He ran his eye along the shelf, and 
added: ‘ Murders, Accidents, Duels, 
Quarrels, Polish Counts—and so on, and 
so on—well, you have here an epitome of 
modern French fiction. And of course we 
add to our stock-in-trade every day.” 

My friend now glanced at me, as much 
as to say, was my curiosity satisfied? It 
really seemed to me as if we had inter- 
viewed the obliging director long enough. 
Yet I ventured to put one question more. 

“And your opinion, Monsieur le Di- 
recteur, as to the respective merits of the 
two articles—the machine-made versus the 
hand-made article ?” 

“ You have it, sir, in a few words. The 
advantage is altogether on our side. In 
former days, when novel-writing was con- 
fined to men and women of genius, it was 
all very well, but the spread of education 
and literature has altered this. People sit 
down to write novels nowadays, who are 
no more fitted for the task than the King 
of the Cannibal Islands. They do it for 
money, just as we do. What is the result ? 
We can turn out a very superior article at 
a fraction of the cost, grammar irreproach- 
able, facts all correct, incidents true to 
nature, morals attended to, and everything 





made to hang properly together. Beside 
which—mark the fact—as we are not paid 
like the individual writer, by the piece, we 
make our stories as short as we please. 
Not a line is added just for the sake of 
making them longer.” 

“There is a great deal in that,” said I. 

“To tell you plain truth,” put in my 
host, ‘‘that is why I have long since given 
up the hand-made for the machine-made 
novels. The padding in the former be- 
came at last insupportable to me. But 
good day, good day, M. le Directeur, a 
thousand thanks for your kind reception.” 

“T only regret that I have not more 
time to give you,” said M. Quarante as he 
accompanied us to the door of his bureau. 
“Ah, what a charming afternoon for a 
drive ! I envy you, gentlemen, who read 
novels instead of having to fabricate them. 
Au revoir, au revoir !” 


“ Ame de Voltaire,” ejaculated M. Hervé, 
as we drove off. “ Who would have thought 
that the making of a novel was so éeia- 
borate a process! Well, thank heaven, 
if geniuses have died out, we shall never 
suffer from a dearth of fiction, thanks to 
Chi Ateau Roman !” 


oO G R E BS. 

TIME was when the little boys and girls 
of this country believed in Jack the Giant 
Killer, Tom Thumb, Puss in Boots, the 
Sleeping Beauty in the Wood, Jack and 
the Beanstalk, Little Red Riding-hood, 


and in Ogres. But that time has passed, 
and the little children, instead of being 
fed in their tender years on the sweet pap 
of fairy lore, are fed on the stronger food 
of the three Rs in the School Board, and 
on the “ologies” of science when the 
School Board relaxes its hold upon them, 
and consigns them to the drudgeries of 
everyday life. All the dramatis person 
of the fairy world are defunct or discredited 
in their minds, and even Harlequin and 
Columbine appeal in vain to the matured 
and sober taste of the young disciples of 
the Gradgrind school in this age and 
country, although they still hold their 
ground among the young people of other 
European nations. Even America knows 
not the impossible but charming personages 
of Fairyland, though the little men and 
women across the great Atlantic still retain, 
until they reach the venerable age of eight 
or nine, a faint belief, as Christmas and 
New Year approach, and for a few days 
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after their arrival, in a certain benevolent 
and bountiful Santa Claus, bearer of a 
marvellous stocking filled with chocolate- 
creams, and other goodies and knick- 
knacks, to reward them for having come 
into a world from which all, or nearly all, 
the poetry has departed. 

*“ Oores” are now seldom mentioned, 
though the word remains in popular 
parlance to describe a greedy and ruth- 
less oppressor and tyrant. During the 
time of the First Napoleon—especially 
when he threatened the invasion of 
England—it was the custom to call that 
grim and too victorious potentate the 
‘Corsican Ogre.” The original idea of an 
ogre was that of a ravenous man-eating 
giant, which Napoleon the First indubit- 
ably was in a metaphorical sense; for he 
consumed thousands of men on the bloody 
battle-fields with which his name and ex- 
ploits are inseparably associated. If he did 
not actually eat them himself, he made them 
vicariously the food of the powder which 
he so lavishly exploded all over Europe. 
Happily England, where he would have 
greatly enjoyed to have sacrificed to his 
lust of dominion a few thousands of our 
people, was exempted from his tender 
mercies, thanks to the brave and en- 
thusiastic volunteers of the time, who kept 
the sacred soil inviolate, and would have 
made short work of the invader and his 
legions if they had but set foot upon it, 
and— 

Found the full strength of them 
Graves the full length of them. 

The old Keltic, or Welsh giants, Cor- 
moran and Blunderbore, were the beau 
ideals of the ogre in the minds of English 
children in past ages. The exclamation— 

Fah! fee! fi! fo! fum! 

T smell the blood of an Englishman, 

Let him be living or let him be dead, 

I'll grind his bones to make my bread— 
has long been, consecrated in the fairy myth- 
ology of theBritish Isles, to the remembrance 
of the Great Cormoran’s exploits, happily 
ended, according to the long accredited 
tradition, by the sharp sword of the re- 
doubtable little hero “Jack.” The giant- 
killer seems to have been an Englishman, 
and to typify the pluck and daring of the 
race from which he sprang, and of which, 
though little, he was so great an ornament. 

Etymologists, who are for the most part 
a very feeble folk, who seldom take the 
pains to think, and, whenever they do 
think are more likely to think wrongly 
than rightly, and who, finding an error in 








existence, do their very best to perpetuate 
and extend it—are not by any means 
agreed upon the origin and first meaning 
of the word “ogre.” Some of them derive 
it from the “ ogurs,” who are represented 
as a desperately savage horde of Asiatic 
people, who were said to have overrun a 
great part of Europe in the fifth cen- 
tury; others derive it from ‘Orcus,” a 
man-eating monster, celebrated by Boiardo 
and Ariosto, forgetting, in their very su- 
perior wisdom, that “ogres” were the 
subject of fairy stories many centuries 
before the birth of either of these Italian 
worthies. Other equally learned pundits 
trace the ancient word to ‘Orco,” one of 
the surnames of Pluto ; or to “ orcus,” hell, 
the supposed place of his abode. 

M. Littré, the author of the best French 
dictionary that has yet appeared, and in- 
finitely superior to that much vaunted one 
which the world owes to the French 
Academy, and which was published more 
than a century ago—informs the learned 
that “ogre” is an Etruscan word, and that 
all philologists are in error who think it 
was derived from the Hungarian, and that 
ogre has any relation, either in fact or 
language, with Hungary. Worcester, in his 
American-English Dictionary, is not in 
agreement with any of his predecessors or 
contemporaries on the subject, and derives 
the word from one “Oegir,” a giant in 
Scandinavian mythology. Jamieson, in his 
Scottish Dictionary, differs from everybody 
else, and describes an “ogre” and an 
‘“‘ogress” as giants with large fiery eyes, 
who fed upon children, and derived their 
names from the Icelandic “uggir,” fear, 
terror, dismay,—a word of the same root, 
he thinks, as the English “ug” and 
“ugly.” Other pundits remain com- 
mitted on the subject, in the persons of 
Messrs. Noel and Charpentier, authors 
of an ‘“ Etymological, Critical, Historical, 
Anecdotical, and Literary Dictionary of the 
French Language.” These gentlemen think 
that “ogre” may be derivable from the 
Greek “ agrios,” “savage,” and add that in 
French familiar discourse, “ ogre ” signifies 
a great eater and devourer of victuals, not 
necessarily of children. To eat like an 
ogre is to eat greedily, and they quote 
from M. Boiste the following sentence: 
“ How many things, how many books, how 
many events of all kinds are necessary to 
appease the hunger of that devouring ogre, 
the curiosity of the public !” 

Who shall decide when so many learned 
doctors are found to disagree ? 
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As the English and French languages do 
not help to a solution of the difficulty I 
shall try the German as a last resource, 
especially as the “ogres” are well known 
in the fairy mythology of the Fatherland. 
The German language, however, has not 
adopted the name, and renders it by “ wehr- 
wolf ”—the “ loup-garou ” of the French— 
the man-wolf and ‘“lycanthrope” of the 
English, and by “ menschenfresser,” man- 
eater, and ‘‘kinderfresser,” child-eater— 
that is to say, a “ cannibal.” 

As the “ ogres” took their rise in the 
imagination of our Celtic or British ances- 
tors, the Kymri and the Gael, it might be 
well, before giving up the hunt after the 
origin of the word as altogether hopeless, 
to look into the Welsh and the Gaelic for 
aclue to the meaning. Possibly we may 
not look altogether in vain. In the modern 
Welsh—the ancient Kymric—we find that 
“ocri” signifies money, inordinate profit, 
forty or fifty per cent. interest on money 
lent—“ ocriad,” a usurer, a money lender, 
and “ocra,” to practise usury. If there be 
any being in the shape of a man more akin 
in his nature, his practice, and his greedi- 
ness, or more apt, ready, and willing to 
devour his creditor:and all his substance 
than a professional money-lender, whether 
he be Jew or Christian, the world has yet 
to discover him. Perhaps, however, this 
is not the true derivation of the word, 
though it must be confessed that the ex- 
planation fits admirably, and I shall there- 
fore try again the closely-related language, 


the Keltic-Gaelic, to find if possible a 


more satisfactory origin for the mysterious 
word, which has puzzled for hundreds of 
years so many erudite enquirers. I find 
that in the Gaelic spoken in the Highlands 
of Scotland and Ireland, “ Ocras ” signifies 
hunger, and “Ocrasah,” hungry, greedy, 
famished. This, at all events, is a very 
near, as well as remarkable approach to the 
character of the fabulous monster of the 
fairy tales. I also find that in the same 
venerable language “ Og” signifies young, 
‘“‘Og-fhear” or “ Ogear” a young man, and 
“ Oigridh” young folk. 

Can it be that after all the awe-inspiring 
word was originally a very innocent one, 
and was first used by loving and over- 
anxious mothers to their innocent and 
inexperienced young daughters, to bid them 
beware of the “Orgeas,” or young men, who 
went about like roaring lions in search of 
young virgins to ruin and devour, and that 
“Ogre” was only another name for a gay 
and heartless Lothario? I strongly incline 





to the belief that this is the true key to 
unlock the mystery, and if any etymologist, 
philologist, or dictionary-maker can suggest 


a better, I shall be glad to have a hint of. 


his discovery. 





A MINING DISASTER. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 

THE sharp clangour of ironed clogs beat- 
ing heavily on the pavement filled the 
keen frosty air. The shrill steam-whistles 
at the collieries and the parish church 
clock had just announced the hour of 
five a.m., yet many of the thoroughfares of 
Coalborough were alive with hurrying 
forms. With the exception of the street- 
lamps it was pitch-dark, for there was 
neither star nor moon visible, and the time 
was mid-November. Standing under a 
lamp-post one might have uoticed that the 
faces of the men and lads who hurried past 
were strangely sallow, and many of them 
had bent backs and bowed legs. The 
majority of the men sleuched along with 
sullen looks on their unintelligent faces, as 
though they bitterly resented the fate 
which forced them from home on such a 
cold morning. The lads were much merrier 
than their elders. Little dots of humanity 
of ten and eleven trudged on their way, 
some of them whistling, others singing, 
and all of them with hands buried deep in 
their breeches} pockets and necks and ears 
swathed in rough woollen comforters. 
Here and there were to be seen early fac- 
tory girls, their clean, long aprons seeming 
snowy white in the faint light. 

Yet one miner at least went to work 
that morning with a bright face and a glad 
heart. This was Simon Broome, the man 
of whom this narrative is to treat. Simon 
was one of those strong-minded men to be 
found often enough amongst Lancashire 
pitmen. In a thousand miners there is 
perhaps one intelligent man; in _ five 
thousand there is one who is clever. 
Simon Broome was a miner out of five 
thousand. Going into the mines at nine, 
he had passed twenty years there; and 
when he entered his thirtieth year he was 
probably the cleverest pitman in Lan- 
cashire. Yet his natural ability, added to 
his wide experience of mining matters, had 
not profited him in a material sense. He 
had been a steady youth and sober man, 
always loving a book better than pigeon 
flies, dog fights, and wrestling matches. 
Whilst men of infinitely inferior ability— 
some of whom were unable to pen their 
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own names—had attained to official posi- 
tion as underlookers and managers, ke still 
remained a hewer of the coal. His small 
progress was due to himself alone, as the 
following incident will show. 

At twenty-five Simon had wooed and 
won a pretty schoolmistress, and just a week 
after his marriage he had lost his bosom 
friend, Jack Grant, who was crushed 
shapeless by a fall of roof in the mine 
where they both worked. At the inquest 
held on the body of his friend, Simon had 
the bad taste to disregard all the unwritten 
laws obtaining generally at such enquiries, 
and tell the truth. He proved that the 
mass of roof which killed poor Jack had 
long been known to be unsafe ; that the 
various officials had been told time aad 
again of its dangerous condition, yet per- 
sistently neglected to take steps to make it 
safe. Prior to the inquest the manager 
hinted that he had a good place empty, 
and that it was no use making a bad job 
worse. Simon preferred to tell the truth. 
He told it, sparing none, and what re- 
sulted? A jury, composed of tailors, 
grocers, shoe-sellers, and so forth, returned 
a verdict of accidental death, and no one to 
blame. 

After this Simon’s troubles began. When 
his married life was a fortnight old he 
found himself out of employment. Young, 
able, strong, and hopeful, his dismissal had 
caused him but little apprehension at first. 
His conduct at the inquest had attracted 
to him the attention and censure of the 
local mine-owners and officials. He found 
work at other pits, but he always got “ bad 
places.” He was subjected to all sorts of 
petty annoyances by the officials, and his 
earnings were too small to keep him and 
his comfortably. He bore his trials with a 
quiet dignity, striving manfully to live 
down the prejudice against him. But his 
pretty wife was delicate, children came, 
and the octopus arms of debt began to coil 
round him. At length the climax came. 
Although he had never smoked. in his life, 
a pipe was found in his jacket pocket one 
day down the pit. He was summoned 
before the magistrates—one of whom was 
part owner of the pit in which Jack Grant 
was killed—and he was ordered to pay a 
fine of twenty shillings and costs, or suffer 
& month’s imprisonment. 

_The fine was paid somehow, and then 
Simon, swayed by his wife, moved to Coal- 
borough, to escape the persecution which 
had driven him from his native place, and 
obtain peaceful employment. Honest, hard- 





working, and capable, possessing industrious © 
habits and ambitious to rise, he found him- 
self entering his thirtieth year in a strange 
town, almost moneyless, with a delicate 
wife and a couple of children dependent 
on him. The bitter curses that formed 
themselves in this poor fellow’s brain 
obtained no utterance. He bore himself as 
a man should. 

Coalborough is the centre of the Lanea- 
shire coal-field. There pits are deep and 
numerous. On the very day of his arrival 
in the town, Simon obtained employment. 
The following morning we saw him on his 
way to work, happy that he was in employ- 
ment again, and hopeful that afew months 
of steady labour would set him on his feet 
once more. 

A quarter of an hour’s steady walking 
brought Simon to the Dutton Heath Col- 
lieries. Going to the lamp shop he ob- 
tained a lamp, then he made his way to the 
bank of the Arley Mine pit, where he was 
to work. The pit-bank was crowded with 
miners waiting to descend, and Simon sat 
on the edge of a full “tub,” as the small 
pit waggons are called, until his turn came. 
An old grey-bearded pitman was seated on 
another ‘“‘tub” close by, and from him 
Simon learned what price the miners were 
paid for each ton of coal sent to bank, 
and how much per yard was paid for driv- 
ing “strett ” places—“ strett” being a Lan- 
cashire miner’s synonym for “ narrow.” 

Suddenly the banksman shouted ‘‘Auny 
moor gooiu deawn ?” and Simon, with the 
few others remaining on the pit-brow 
gathered into the cage. ‘Le’ down!” 
cried the banksman, and, with the rapidity 
of a falling body, the big iron cage shot 
down into the pit’s black depths. 

After stepping out of the cage at the 
bottom, Simon paused a moment, and a 
miner standing by came forward, saying: 
*“ Yo’re o new un, a con see. Come this 
road and get your lamp examined.” 

Simon followed the man into the cabin, 
where the firemen were inspectiug the 
lamps to see that no wires were broken in 
the gauzes and that each was securely 
locked. When Simon’s. lamp was examined 
and locked, the man, who had spoken before 
and who appeared to be an official of some 
sort, said: “ Did th’ gaffer sey wheeiir yo’ 
wur gooin’ +” 

“ He said I was to go up the Britannia 
jig on the south side,” replied Simon. 

“Oh! Ah know wheeiir yo’ meeiin. Hi! 
Bob Davies, show this chap that empty 
place next to Sam Cleck’s.” Turning to 
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Simon : ‘Gooii wi’ this chap, he'll show 
yo t’ road.” 

Bob Davies turned out to be the old 
miner Simon had conversed with on the 
pit-bank, and they set off together along a 
level, going in that direction for half a 
mile or so, then they turned to the right 
and ascended an incline, or “jig,” for 
several hundreds of yards more, and when 
at last Simon reached his working place the 
perspiration was rolling down his face, for 
the way along which he had travelled was 
so low as to necessitate much stooping. 

Flinging off his outer garments Simon 
rested a minute or two to cool himself; 
then he rose and began to examine his new 
place as an incoming tenant examines a 
new habitation. 

The Arley seam at Dutton Heath Col- 
lieries was worked on the “pillar and 
strett” system. In this method narrow 
headings are first driven to the boundaries, 
and then the rest of the coal is cleared out, 
working back towards the shaft, leaving 
the goaf behind. Simon’s place was a 
*‘pillar,” and along one side of his place 
stretched the old goaf. Lifting his lamp 


to the roof to see if it were safe and free 
from “ breaks,” he was astonished to see 


the light flare suddenly up. 

“Gas!” he cried, and pulled down the 
flame of his lamp until there only remained 
a faint spot of light on the wick. Then 
there showed inside the gauze a long, pale 
blue luminous vapour, or “cap,” as the 
miners termed it. Gently moving his 
lamp downwards the blue vapour disap- 
peared, showing that the “ firedamp ” hung 
in a stratum about a foot thick along the 
roof. But moving towards the goaf he dis- 
covered that the “ firedamp ” thickened till 
it reached the floor of the mine, and the 
dangerous gas extended far back into the 
old ‘‘ waste,” where the extraction of the 
coal had caused the roof to subside in great 
masses, 

The finding of the “firedamp” hardly 
caused Simon’s pulse to quicken. He was 
fully aware of what would have happened had 
a single wire in the meshes of the gauze of 
his Davy lamp been broken. There was 
sufficient gas there to have destroyed every 
life in the mine had it been ignited, and a 
defective lamp, or even a perfect Davy in 
the hands of an inexperienced person might 
have caused a terrible explosion. 

In every mine there are officials termed 
“ firemen,’ whose duty it is to examine 
all working places prior to the miners 
entering them. When a place is found to 





be unsafe through the existence of “ fire- 
damp ” or other cause, it is the “ fireman’s ” 
business to place a danger signal at the 
entrance to such place to prevent anyone 
entering it. Simon’s first thought was, 
“Why had this precaution not been 
taken?” Then he asked himself if the 
“fireman” had examined that particular 
place on the previous night as he ought to 
have done. It would be an easy matter to 
prove this, for when a “ fireman” visits a 
place to examine it he writes with chalk 
on some prominent spot the day of the 
month and his name or initials, to show 
he has been there. 

Looking about the place Simon found a 
piece of board, on which were scrawled 
several dates and a man’s name—‘ Ben 
Yetton.” But the latest date was November 
the seventh, and it was now the sixteenth 
of that month; therefore, it was quite 
plain that this place had not been visited 
by the “ fireman” for more than a week. 
Probably the place had been empty since 
the seventh of November, and the “ fire- 
man” had not troubled himself to examine 
a place in which no one was working. But 
Simon thought that this incident spoke 
elearly as to the character of the system of 
management in vogue at Dutton Heath 
Collieries, 

About twenty yards further on Simon 
could hear another collier working, and to 
this man he went. As Simon approached 
the miner laid down his pick, saying : 

‘Ts it thee that’s gooin’ t’ start int’ next 
place 3” 

“T should start, but there’s a bit o’ gas 
in it, an’ I don’t like workin’ among it.” 

“‘ Tha'll soon get used to workin’ in it if 
tha stops heer. Th’ owd sink is chock 
full of gas, but it doesn’t matter as lung as 
it keeps away fro’ t’ face. Tha’ll find some 
o’er tha yed if tha’ll look.” 

Simon lifted his lamp to the roof, and 
again the gauze was filled with a pale bluish 
vapour, Dropping his lamp to the floor, 
Simon said, ‘It seems to make middlin’ o’ 

‘as. ” 
“Tt makes a good deeal, an’ no mistake ; 
‘nough to leet up every shop in Coalbro. 
That theer owd goaf aback o’ thee is just 
meet like a gasometer. There'll be a rumpus 
some o’ these days, if they don’t mind.” 

* Don’t they try to shift it?” Simon 
queried, 

“Not um; they ne’er bother abeawt it. 
They care nowt abeawt a bit o’ gas heeiir, 
lad.” 

“It’s not. safe allus hangin’ there,” re- 
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joined Simon. “ When a faw o’ roof comes 
it’s certain to sweep the gas afoor it, and 
then if there’s anny bad gauzes abeawt 
there'll be an explosion, sure enough. I 
don’t like th’ thowt o’ bein’ roasted wick ; 
does tha?” 

“ Not me; but we shall hev to tek eawr 
chance, I reckon,” the miner replied philo- 
sophically, and he resumed his work. 

‘There'd be a bother, I think, if th’ in- 
spector happened to come and found men 
workin’ so close to this gas. Th’ manager 
would get fined, or sent to prison.” 

‘‘Howd tha noise; mon!” the miner 
cried angrily. ‘‘Theinspector,eh? What 
good are inspectors tous? I’ve bin workin’ 
int’ pit for thirty hears an’ neer getten a 
glint o’ one o’’em. Hast e’er seen anny 0’ 
‘em tha’sel’?” 

“T’ve seen one once, when a mate 0’ 
mine was kilt,” Simon replied. 

“That’s just it. Stable door’s locked 
after the hawse is stown,” the miner re- 
torted fiercely, and he smote the coal with 
all his might to work off his passion. Then 
Simon returned to his own place. 

Two or three weeks passed, and Simon’s 
earliest impression as to the inefficiency of 
the management of the mine was verified. 
Through conversing with various miners 
who worked in different parts of the pit he 
learned that “‘firedamp” existed in many 
places, that the air-ways were in an awful 
condition through being neglected, and that 
blasting was permitted even in places 
where “ firedamp” wascommon. No miner 
in the whole pit-set understood the danger, 
which was being incurred. continually, better 
than Simon Broome did. Yet was he loth 
either to complain to the manager or other 
officials, or quit the mine altogether. He 
had sufffered so much from outspokenness 
already that he longed for peace. He did 
not like leaving the pit, because his place 
had proved a good one. He was working 
regularly, and earning on an average forty 
shillings a week. 

But the huge volumes of explosive gas 
lurking continually in the goaf filled his 
mind with incessant fears. Most of the 
miners seemed so habituated to the com- 
pany of “firedamp” as to pay no heed to 
its presence ; still there were others who 
feared the peril they were daily facing, and 
who, like Simon, did not like quitting the 
pit altogether on account of the good wages 
they were obtaining. And matters got worse 
instead of improving. Several of the 
miners urged Simon to write an anonymous 
letter to the Inspector of Mines for the dis- 





trict, calling his attention to the dangerous 
condition of the mine; but he refrained 
from taking this step, because he held the 
belief entertained by miners generally that 
mine-owners and mine-inspectors were in 
collusion, and he knew of cases where men 
who had reported dangerous places had 
been forced to leave the district, as no one 
would employ them. 

For the fearful condition of the Dutton 
Heath Arley Mine the managemental staff 
were not solely to blame. Most of the 
other pits belonging to the same owner 
were in the same neglected condition as 
the pit in which Simon worked, but being 
less gaseous they were of course safer. 
The owner of the Dutton Heath Collieries 
was Jonathan Bowles. He had been a pit- 
man in his youth, and twenty years of 
industrious and adroit knavery had made 
him a mine-owner. To the outer public 
Mr. Bowles was a model man, and news- 
paper scribblers and amateur lecturers 
pointed him out as a sample of what might 
be achieved by perseverance and honesty. 
Only Bowles’s workmen knew how hard 
and exacting he could be. To gain favour 
in Jonathan Bowles’s sight there was only 
one way for the officials he employed at 
his pits. To raise plenty of coal cheaply 
was the one thing he desired, and the 
officials were told by the manager to cut 
down expenses as much as possible. Con- 
sequently everything went to the bad. 

At last an unfortunate accident brought 
matters to a climax. Two poor fellows 
were burned to death by a small explosion 
of gas caused by a blown-out shot. This 
determined Simon and a few others who 
worked near him to leave the pit without 
delay. 

They were carrying out their tools when 
they were met by the manager, a coarse, 
stubborn-headed fellow, named Dick Samp- 
son, who, when he saw the men carrying 
their tools, exclaimed : 

“Where are you taking those to?” 

“ Home,” replied Simon, as the others 
were silent. 

** And who gave you permission to leave 
without notice ? ” 

“]T think notice is not needed,” Simon 
again replied firmly. 

“Why?” asked Sampson, furious with 
anger. 

“ Because the pit isn’t fit for a dog to be 
in, and you knowit. There will be two 
hundred instead of two men burned to 
cinders before long if the pit isn’t managed 
better.” 
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‘“‘ What’s wrong ?” Sampson cried, almost 
mad with rage. 

“ There’s nothing right,” Simon retorted. 
“T’ve been here three weeks, and there’s 
been gas in my place every day I’ve worked, 
and in these men’s places the gas has been 
nearly as bad. Yet, according to the reports 
made out daily by the ‘firemen,’ each 
working place in the pit was free from gas 
and in good working order.” 

“How do you know what reports the 
firemen make out ?” 

“The reports lie on the cabin table 
every morning, and I have glanced over 
them whilst having my lamp examined. I 
think you had better let us go without any 
more bother. I am afraid of my life every 
day, and will stay here no longer.” 

“If you don’t take back your tools, and 
serve me with fourteen days’ notice pro- 
perly, I'll stop all your wages and summon 
you for neglect of work. Don’t make fools 
of yourselves. I tell you the pit is as safe 
as can be—safe enough to use naked 
lights. ll show you whether I think it is 
dangerous or not.” 

Without another word Sampson un- 
screwed his lamp, pulled a pipe from his 
pocket, lit it, and began to smoke. Si- 
mon and the other miners stared at the 
manager in speechless amazement. Scarcely 
fifty yards away was the spot where the 
two miners had been scorched to death 
only two days before, and the tobacco was 
glowing like a live coal. It was the act of 
a madman, imperilling every life in the 
mine, and was done out of sheer bravado. 
Doubtless Sampson thought his action 
would convince the miners that the mine 
was safe, and cause them to return. The 
naked light was beside the manager. ‘Had 
a fall of roof occurred at that moment in 
any of the adjoining goaves a large volume 
of “‘firedamp” would have been swept on 
to the flame, and two hundred persons 
would have been destroyed instantly. 

Simon Broome seemed turned to stone 
when he saw Sampson unlock his lamp and 
begin tosmoke. But his stupefaction was 
of short duration. Then, without a word, 
he sprang forward, trampled out the naked 
light, and sent the pipe flying yards away, 
leaving the broken stem fast between Samp- 
son’s teeth. With a hoarse yell of rage 
the manager leapt at Simon, they closed, 
and rolled on the floor fighting like wild 
animals. Then the miners tore Simon 
from off Sampson and hurried him away. 

The following morning the men belong- 
ing to the Arley Mine refused to go to 





work, alleging that the pit was unsafe, 
and they declined to resume work until 
the mine had been examined by the 
Government Inspector, Mr. Shalford. The 
miners had been influenced to this decision 
by Simon Broome. So the pit lay idle for 
a couple of days, and the inspector was 
urged to visit the mine. On the afternoon 
of the second day a telegram came to the 
manager from Mr. Shalford, saying he was 
coming down on the 3.25 train. 

Mr. Jonathan Bowles was waiting at the 
station with his carriage when the inspector 
arrived, and the coal-owner drove Mr. 
Shalford straight to the Arley Mine pit. 
Then the inspector, Mr. Bowles, and Samp- 
son the manager, descended together. In 
half-an-hour they returned, and Mr. Shal- 
ford declared the mine quite safe, after 
which proceeding he went to dine with 
his friend, the owner of Dutton Heath 
Collieries. 

The following morning the miners 
resumed work. On the afternoon of that 
day Simon Broome received two sum- 
monses, one for assaulting the manager of 
Dutton Heath Collieries, the other for 
neglect of work. Both cases were tried 
the same day, and each case was decided 
against Simon. None of the miners who 
had witnessed the affair between Sampson 
and Broome dared to give evidence against 
the manager, fearing persecution ; and it 
was useless for Simon to plead that he left 
his work without due notice because the 
mine was unsafe, when the magistrates 
had before them a declaration signed by 
the Government Inspector of Mines, stating 
the mine to be quite safe. 

So Simon was ordered to pay fines and 
costs amounting in the whole to five 
pounds, with the option of two months’ 
imprisonment. The money could not be 
raised in time, and he had to go to prison. 


Simon Broome’s term of imprisonment 
would expire in a couple of days, and the 
town of Coalborough was stirred to its 
heart with excitement. Not, however, 
because the poor unfortunate miner was 
soon to regain his liberty, but because 
the election of a parliamentary representa- 
tive was to take place on the morrow. The 
old member had died, and the candidates 
for the vacant seat were Mr. Jonathan 
Bowles, mine-owner, and Mr. Robert Rob- 
inson, cotton-spinner. The two candidates 
were the richest men in Coalborough, and 
each was determined to win, no matter at 
what cost. On the day of the election, 
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every one of Bowles’s pits were idle, and all 
the mine officials, from “firemen” to 
manager had to canvass for their employer. 
Beer ran like water that day in Coal- 
borough. To confirmed topers it seemed 
like a glimpse of Paradise. Before night 
came, every one of Jonathan Bowles’s 
officials were tipsy, for his return was 
certain. Yet two of these drunken officials 
had to go to work that night. These were 
Jonas Smith and Sammy Jones, both “ fire- 
men” at the Arley Mine pit. Their busi- 
ness was to see that the mine was all 
right and ready for the workmen in the 
morning. 

Just after the poll had been declared in 
favour of their employer, these two “ fire- 
men” were seen staggering towards their 
work. Early next morning the shock of a 
terrible explosion was heard throughout 
the town. The Dutton Heath Arley Mine 
had exploded, and swept to eternity two 
hundred and ten poor souls, and amongst 
the doomed was the hot-headed manager, 
Dick Sampson. 

Of course, the Government Inspector and 
the mining engineers soon formulated a 
theory to account for the terrible disaster. 
There had been a sudden outburst of gas, 
which had been ignited by a “ blown-out” 
shot. But the miners of the district en- 
tertained a different belief. They believed 
that the two “ firemen” fell asleep, being 
drunk, and did not wake till morning, thus 
failing to make their usual examination of 
the mine, and in the morning some poor 
fellow had walked into an accumulation of 
“firedamp,” with a naked light probably, 
and sent himself and two hundred others 
to a premature tomb. 

The terrible disaster struck sorrow to 
the heart of the nation. A wave of gene- 
rous sympathy spread over the land. Ina 
few weeks a score of thousands of pounds 
was collected for the bereaved. A so-called 
searching inquiry into the causes of the 
calamity was instituted. The Home Office 
sent down a legal gentleman to watch the 
case, and an independent: engineer was de- 
puted to examine the mine and report on 
it, But as this independent engineer de- 
pended for his livelihood on coal-owners, he 
was not likely to report unfavourably on 
the mine. What mine-owner would have 
employed him again had he stated that the 
mine was in a deplorable state, and that 
the explosion was due to bad management ? 

At the inquiry the inspector said he had 
been down the pit a few weeks before the 
explosion, and found it safe. In reality, 





he was down the pit half an hour, and 
never left the pit bottom. 

When Simon heard the sad intelligence 
his feelings were terrible. It was madden- 
ing to think that he had been sent to 
prison for leaving the doomed pit. The 
magistrates had ignored his plea, but his 
truth had been terribly vindicated. A few 
months afterwards he went to America, 
where he is now a prosperous citizen. 


VICTIMS. 
By THEO GIFT. 


Author of ‘‘ Lil Lorimer,” ‘‘ An Alibi and its Price,” 
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CHAPTER XXII, 
THE TELEGRAM FROM LEAH, 


AND the voyage was like a new phase in 
the dream. Fortunately Vera was not at 
all sea-sick, though Marstland, fearing that 
she might be, had taken the precaution to 
brace her against it with champagne and 
biscuits before starting; but either this 
acted as a preventive, or excitement and 
the fear of being overtaken took away all 
other sensations, and she passed the time 
walking up and down, leaning on her 
lover’s arm ; or, when the motion of the 
boat did not permit that, sitting in a kind 
of cushioned nest which he made for her, 
her hand fast clasped in his, and her 
slender form wrapped round with a multi- 
tude of cloaks and shawls to protect her 
from the cold breeze, while he talked to 
her and built a thousand pleasant castles in 
the air of all the things they would do and 
enjoy together once they were united. 

Vera was still very nervous, however. 
Her eyes kept that curious, dilated ex- 
pression which Marstland had noticed in 
them during their moorland tryst, and no 
persuasions that he could use would induce 
her to go and rest on one of the sofas in 
the cabin below, or even to turn her face 
from its straining gaze in the direction of 
the steamers, where every far-off sail, nay, 
even the white flash of a gull’s wing, 
dipping on some distant wave, seemed to 
her like a pursuing craft gaining already 
on their path. 

Marstland was very gentle with her. 
No brother, indeed, could have been more 
so; and though he had plenty of disturb- 
ing thoughts to agitate his own mind—the 
news of his sudden marriage to be broken 
and explained to his family, the wedded 
home yet to be established, the profes- 
sional duties which he was even then ne- 
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glecting—one look into his betrothed’s eyes, 
or at the nervous tension of the lines in 
her small, pale face, decided him on keep- 
ing them well hidden in his own mind 
rather than on attempting to lighten them 
by discussing them with her. 

He had gone about the preparations for 
his runaway marriage with all the im- 
petuous lightheartedness characteristic of 
him, trampling down every difficulty as it 
rose by his indomitable energy and the 
lavish use he made of his money, and 
ready to run any amount of risks for Vera’s 
sake, and to set her free from the tyranny 
which was forcing her into a fate she ab- 
horred; but for her sake, also, he was 
anxious to do so in such a way that not the 
slightest slur should rest upon her, and 
that therefore as few laws and convention- 
alities as possible should be broken in the 
performance. 

He had done his best, as he thought, so 
far. Some of his original arrangements, 
indeed, had had to be put on one side and 
altered owing to the pressure of circum- 
stances; and some of his precautions, 
which had seemed to him at first to be 
inspired by quite superhuman wisdom, 
struck him now, when the fruition of his 
hopes appeared so easily and so unex- 
pectedly near, as not so wise after all; and 
he even began to regret a little that his 
high sense of chivalry had caused him to 
adhere with such scrupulous fidelity to 
Vera’s entreaty that he would not endanger 
the success of their plans by any word or 


hint which could draw suspicion on them.. 


He would have liked now to have been 
able to ask advice as to one or two trifling 
particulars, but after all they were but 
trifles. Even that little matter of the age, 
what was it but a question of a few hours 
more or less—a mere technicality. And 
even now, if he chose to make the sacri- 
fice, or if Vera was making herself at all 
anxious or unhappy about it, he could 
obviate it altogether by delaying his happi- 
ness those few hours; postponing the 
wedding till the earliest possible hour on 
the following: morning, and leaving his 
betrothed for the night in the care of his 
own landlady, while he himself went to 
the nearest hotel, or kept guard outside 
the house which would contain his jewel. 
He didn’t like the idea. No man as much 
in love as Marstland would be likely to do 
so. He thought it a detestable one, and 
practically uncalled for ; but when Vera had 
put herself into his hands with such meek, 
implicit trust, he felt that he was doubly 





bound to show himself worthy of it by | 


foregoing every thought or desire of his 
own rather than burden her with one un- 
necessary anxiety, one extra cause of 
nervousness, At first he said to himself, 
“ Well, if she expresses a wish for it I will 
agree ; but he knew in his heart that it 
was virtually impossible for a girl to ex- 
press such a wish for herself ; and so, after 
a tough inward struggle, he made the sug- 
gestion himself, and was immensely re- 
lieved by the look of startled dismay with 
which Vera regarded it. The promptness 
of the negative was delightful to him ; 
though had he been a little less passion- 
ately in love there might have been some- 
thing painfully suggestive of a narrow and 
even childish intelligence in the reasons 
with which she backed it. 

“Qh, no, no, please!” she said, shrink- 
ing from him with a look of rather shocked 
propriety. ‘That would be staying a 
whole night away from home first; and I 
could not ; it would not be proper or—or 
nice unless we were married ; and mamma 
would never forgive it, I know. She 
would be ashamed of me all her life after- 
wards. She told me so.”? 

“She told you so, dearest!” Marstland 
repeated, staring. 

Vera nodded, her young face very grave 
and prim. 

“ Yes, it was not about us, you know, it 
was—some time ago. One of the English 
people who have settled on the other side 
of Quimper, and whom we had met at the 
chaplain’s, wanted to make friends with 
us. She had two daughters with her, nice- 
looking girls, and I thought how pleasant 
it would be, but mamma did not seem 
pleased. She was very cold, and said that 
she was afraid that the distance was too 
great for visiting; and when they wanted 
me to stay with them for a few days so 
that I might be at a dance they were going 
to give, she declined, saying papa would 
not allow me to go to a dance without him; 
but next day she and Joanna were talking 
about it, and they said that at a water 
picnic two years before another of this 
lady’s daughters had got separated from 
the rest of the party with the gentleman 
she was engaged to, and did not come home 
till next morning. They had gone to ex- 
plore a little island on the river, but the 
boat got loose and drifted away; and, 
though there was a fisherman’s hut on the 
island, and an old woman in it who was 
very kind to the poor girl, her husband 
and sons were away for the night fishing, 
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and so the two had to wait till their return 
to get to land. They were married quite 
a little while afterwards, but mamma said 
it made a great deal of talk, and was 
enough to ruin the girl’s reputation for 
life; and that she should never have got 
over it or have forgiven either the girl or her 
husband if she had been Mrs. Deloraine. 
That was why she would not even let me 
know the younger sisters. She told me so, 
so you see,” lifting her gray eyes with a 
shade of gentle reproach in them, “it 
would be quite impossible for me to do the 
very same thing with you, even if we wera 
married next day.” 

“T see, my darling,” said Marstland, 
well content with the decision arrived at, 
though rather amused that the sacrifice he 
had strung himself up to make for the 
sake of Vera’s good name should be nega- 
tived on the same score. “All the same, 
there wasn’t the very slightest real harm 
or wrong doing in the accident you de- 
scribe, and I should have thought the 
mother who treated it as anything but an 
accident infinitely more disgusting than 
even the vulgar outside gossips, who make 
a talk of everything, whether there is a 
cause for it or not. Who, in the name of 
Heaven, should a girl trust to take care of 
her in any emergency if not the man who 
is going to be her husband? But you feel 
that, yourself, love,” his face lighting with 
sudden pleasure, “for if you did not trust 
me you would not be sitting beside me 
now.” 

“Oh, but this is quite different!” said 
Vera, with a smile naive enough to disarm 
anyone. ‘ Weare only out for a few hours 
on the sea as we might have been on the 
Thames at Weybridge. I think even 
mamma would say there is not much to 
choose between a river and the Channel ; 
and you know when Naomi Lucas scolded 
me for going with you then, she said it 
would have been quite another thing if we 
had been an engaged couple, and—and we 
are engaged now.” 

“Thanks to Naomi’s scolding, bless her 
for it, and your dear, little tender heart, 
love!” said Marstland, lifting the hand 
which he held to bis lips for a momentary 
caress, which it was to be hoped the man 
at the wheel did not see. He could not 
help adding, however, in a tone of some- 
what dry irony : 

“Your mother, Vera, seems to have de- 
voted herself to the study of that one text 
in the Bible, ‘ Refrain from all appearance 
of evil.’ Does it ever occur to her, do you 





think, that there is something in the world 
of equal or greater importance : real evil, 
for instance 3 ” 

Vera looked puzzled. 

“‘T—don’t know,” she said simply ; “I 
know she thinks girls should never do any- 
thing that is at all particular—I mean that 
does not look well. That is why I made 
you promise not to say a word to anyone 
but the Josephses about my going away with 
you. I thought if no one knew of it—if it 
were kept quite a secret-——” 

“ As it has been, Vera,” Marstland inter- 
rupted, glad now to be abie to say so. 
“ Even my own sister need never be aware, 
unless you wish it, that we have not been 
married in the most orthodox and fashion- 
able manner.” 

Vera smiled. 

“That is what I wanted to be able to 
tell mamma. I wanted her to see I had 
been careful this time. Itjis different, with 
papa. He will never forgive me in any 
case; but it would be too dreadful if she 
did not either, for indeed, I am sure it is 
only to please him that she wants me to 
marry the Count; and, as she never 
actually forbade me to marry you, or even 
made me promise not to do so, it isn’t as 
if I were breaking my word to her or set- 
ting her at defiance, is it? Oh, I couldn’t 
have done that in any case! I felt I 
couldn’t when you and Leah wrote, and 
wanted me to speak out and say plainly it 
was not possible for me to do as they 
wished. How can one resist one’s own 
parents? I would rather have died, 
Indeed, I hoped I should, until—until you 
came.” 

“My poor little darling!” said Marst- 
land compassionately. As once before when 
she spoke in asimilar way, he did not know 
how else to answer her or what to do save 
stroke the slender hand he held in both of 
his. To his mind of course it was just the 
want of courage to be plain-spoken from 
the very beginning, which had got poor 
Vera into the complication from which he 
was determined at all risks to deliver her ; 
but that, in doing so, he and she were not 
guilty of resisting her parents and setting 
them at defiance seemed to him an idea as 
absurd as that other one that, so long as 
people had not given you a formal order 
or exacted a formal promise from you, 
you were not guilty of deception in doing 
something by stealth which they tacitly 
relied on your not doing. For himself, 
Marstland hated deception in the general 
way from the very depths of his soul; but 
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there were occasions, as he argued, when 
any and every deception, however distaste- 
ful to you, becomes a necessary and un- 
avoidable evil. Who, for instance, would 
blame a man who, taken prisoner and con- 
demned to death or torture by some wily 
savage, manages to trick his barbarous 
captor by some “ruse,” and make his 
escape through the aid of it? Yet who, 
for all that, would argue that the trick was 
not a trick, because there had been no 
formal parole; or extol the ‘“ higher 
honour” of a person who would take 
refuge from a direct lie in an equivocation 
or a “suppressio veri”? If either were 
needed, Marstland preferred the direct lie 
for himself; but he could only feel an 
infinite pity and tenderness for the poor 
little girl whose feeble arguments to the 
contrary were unfolded to him with such 
pathetic simplicity : an intense hatred and 
anger against those who had warped her 
natural candour by educating it down to 
the level of such low, pettifogging morality 
—the common morality (let us boast of our 
national truthfulness as we please) of the 
small British tradesman, who would not 
have false weights for the world, but weighs 
out his pound of well-damped sugar in the 
thickest paper procurable; or, having 
stamped a basket of eggs as “new laid,” 
when they first came in, passes them off as 
such to a customer a fortnight later, before 
going prayers to his family with bland, 
self-conscious rectitude, or attend a Bible 
meeting at the chapel of which he is an 
earnest and professing member. Poor Vera 
could not at all understand why her lover 
should exclaim with such sudden, almost 
passionate vehemence : 

“Love, in another couple of hours you and 
Iwill be man and wife. Promise meone thing 
first, sweetheart, promise it now, that when 
we are married you will never put a mask 
on any act or thought of yours for fear of 
anyone in the world—of me least of all! 
Do what you please in every way ; you will 
please me best by doing so; but do it for 
love only—love of what you yourself think 
right and best, love even of me, if you will ; 
but not for fear ; never fear any more.” 

Vera laughed a little tremulously. 

“George, you should have married 
Leah,” she said. ‘You and she talk in 
just the same way; but then she is never 
afraid of anybody, and I—Oh! it is diffe- 
rent with me. How should I know how 
to judge what is right and best? Mamma 
says I cannot, Indeed I would rather do 
as I am told—when I can.” 





The sun was getting low, but it was still 
a bright and lovely afternoon when, aftera 
capital passage, they dropped anchor in the 
harbour of St. Peter-le-port, and the old 
dream-feeling came back to Vera with a 
rush as she found herself standing on the 
pier in a strange town, a strange island, all 
round her the friendly accents of the Eng- 
lish tongue blending with those of France, 
and of a patois as barbarous as that of her 
own Brittany—on one side the broad blue 
sea crested with foam and spreading itself 


like a shield between her and her unkindly 


relatives ; and on the other the clustered, 
red-roofed houses of St. Peter’s crowding 
up a steep hillside in picturesque con- 
fusion, and all embowered and embloomed 
with the fresh green leaves, the pink and 
white blossoms of spring ; all glowing and 
saturated with golden sunshine and sweet 
salt. air. 

She had gone down into the cabin just 
before they anchored and, by aid of the 
portmanteau packed for her by Bénoite 
before leaving, had changed her heavy dark 
dress and cloak for a light walking costume, 
refreshed herself with a good wash, and 
arranged her hair (by Marstland’s special 
request) in such a way as to make herself 
look as venerable as possible. He told 
her laughing, that the result was quite ap- 
pallingly successful, and that he felt as if 
he were going to be married to his grand- 
mother ; but both their hearts were now 
beating too fast for common speech ; and 
between an awed sense of dangers happily 
over, and of the all-important ceremony 
before them, it was almost in silence that 
they walked up to the church where it was 
to be performed. 

Not a very long or imposing perform- 
ance! Not in the least like what either 
Vera or her lover had fancied their bridal 
would have been. There was not even any 
one in the church at that quiet hour of the 
afternoon save themselves, the curate who 
was to officiate, and who did so as rapidly 
as possible—having left a game of lawn 
tennis for the purpose—and the pew-opener 
and clerk, who acted as witnesses ; and, 
though Vera would have betrayed herself 
a dozen times over to any one with 
half a suspicion of the facts of the case, by 
the way in which she trembled, started, and 
turned her frightened gaze from Marstland 
to the door at every slightest sound, he on 
the other hand was as cool and composed 
in demeanour as a soldier on parade, and 
gave his answers in a tone so firm and deep 
as to steady for the moment even Vera’s 
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fluttering nerves. She only made one mis- 
take. Her lover had thought it better in 
the first instance to give her name in its 
Anglicised rendering of St. Lawrence in 
order to avoid any possible question as to 
her different nationality ; but Vera, as was 
natural enough, forgot all about this when 
the time came to sign her name, and was 
on the point of writing it witha “t” as 
usual, when a sharp cough from her watch- 
ful bridegroom recalled her to herself, and 
she finished the word in the mode they had 
arranged, 

It was all over then. She was married, 
though she did not realise it in the least, 
and the formal congratulations of the curate 
ere he hurried away to fling off his surplice 
and return to the lawn tennis court, only 
made her lift her head in a kind of be- 
wildered appeal to Marstland ; and then the 
intense pride and happiness shining in his, 
and those three words whispered as he 
kissed her trembling lips, ‘“‘ My precious 
wife!” brought the blood into her cheeks 
for the first time in a glow so deep that she 
was glad to turn away even from him to 
hide it. 

It was only a few minutes’ walk from 
the church to Marstland’s lodgings, a quaint 
little cottage, one of a row built on the side 
of a steep bit of hill, and separated from 
the dusty road by a high bank and stone 
wall, the latter enclosing a tiny strip of 
garden, bright at present with all manner 
of spring flowers ; but, now that the fear of 
being overtaken had temporarily fallen into 
abeyance, the long strain on Vera’s nerves 
and muscles began to show itself, and after 
they had entered the house, at the door of 
which the landlady was waiting to welcome 
them, and had passed into the little parlour, 
where supper was already partly laid out, 
she turned from the seat into which Marst- 
land would have put her, and burst into a 
flood of nervous tears, repeating again and 
again that she wanted Leah. Leah had 
promised she would always be her friend, 
would stand by her when she was married, 
Oh! was he sure Leah would not have 
come if he had asked her? Was he sure 
he had not asked her, because he knew she 
would be shocked to hear what they had 
done ! 

Marstland soothed her as gently and 
wisely as possible, He saw that the poor 
child was utterly overdone, and remember- 
ing all that she had gone through in the last 
twenty-four hours for him, felt that it would 
be selfish and unmanly not to moderate his 
own transports until she was calmed and 





rested. Again and again he assured her 
that he had only not taken Leah into his 
confidence from a dislike to compromising 
other people in a matter so important to 
himself; that he was perfectly certain, how- 
ever, of her sympathy and pleasure when 
she should get the news of their happiness, 
and that perhaps Vera would have a proof 
of both sooner than she expected. 

He said this smilingly, for in truth he 
had not waited for the wedding to be over 
to send off the tidings to Leah, but, wishing 
to give his little bride a pleasant surprise, 
had telegraphed to her friend on the morn- 
ing of the previous day, telling her what 
he was going to do and when the marriage 
would take place, and begging her to send 
them a congratulatory telegram in answer 
addressed to the lodgings where they now 
were. He thought it quite probable, there- 
fore, that the answer was even now waiting 
them in the bed-room, where the landlady 
had told him he would find a bundle of 
letters and papers, and though he did not 
say so to Vera for fear lest, in her hysterical 
state, a disappointment should only make 
her worse, he had no sooner soothed and 
reasoned her into calmness, and seen her 
lying back in the most comfortable arm- 
chair the room afforded, than he went off 
to the other room with a light heart to look 
for what he expected. 

There sure enough was a yellow enve- 
lope, addressed to him, however, not to 
Vera; and as he tore it eagerly open, and 
scanned the contents, he congratulated 
himself on his caution on having said 
nothing about it beforehand. It certainly 
contained nothing of reassurance for Vera ; 
but what could it mean ? 

This was what it said : 

“Telegram received. Have you taken 
legal advice? If not, and still time to 
delay, entreat you to do so first. The 
marriage as proposed would not be valid. 
For Vera’s sake don’t be rash. Bring her 
here if necessary, or will go to her. Father 
writing you now. Very anxious.” 

Marstland read the bewildering words 
again and again, the flush of excitement 
and happiness on his sunburnt face paling 
horribly as he did so. What could she 
mean? How could the marriage not be 
valid? True, there was that little matter 
of the age ; but, little as he knew of law, 
he knew that, though the having certified 
falsely on this point might possibly get 
him into trouble, it could not, by the laws 
of England, invalidate the marriage itself, 
once the latter was regularly performed. 
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Was it merely an outburst of feminine 
ignorance and nervousness about such 
matters? But he knew Leah to be neither 
nervous nor ill-informed, and she had 
further said her father was writing to him. 
What rashness could they convict him of, 
he who had been so careful? Well, what- 
ever it was, till he knew it, Vera was as 
safe in his hands as she could be in theirs ; 
and as to the marriage, he was ready to 
repeat it twenty times over if needful. Of 
one thing only was he thankful; that he 
had not taken the telegram downstairs 
before opening it. He began tearing it in 
pieces at the mere thought. 

But though he so far controlled his 
anxiety as to go back to his bride the next 
minute, and show her a calm and cheerful 
countenance, which was more reassuring to 
her than even his previous petting, he was 
very far from feeling calm in himself; and 
as they sat down to their first téte-d-téte 
meal—Vera opposite to him, her cheeks 
lovely with timid blushes, her sweet eyes 
expressing penitence in every glance for 
the tears they had just been shedding— 
his heart was sorely divided between 
passionate love and admiration for her and 
a frantic desire to find out whether he had 
made any mistake which could be twisted 
to her injury. He did not showit. He 
laughed, talked, jested, told her funny 
stories about his past life, and made 
pleasant plans for their future one: the 
theatres they would go to; the sights she 
must see; the visitor's room, which was 
to be called Leah’s ; the houseboat which 
they were always to keep for a holiday- 
home on the Thames ; but at last his self- 
control gave out, and as soon as the meal 
was finished and cleared away he told Vera 
to lie down on the sofa and rest, while he 
ran to the post office (it was only just in 


the next street), and sent off the promised: 


telegram to Leah to tell her of their 
marriage. 

It was fortunate that he said this 
frankly, for only the prospect of hearing 
from her friend could have reconciled Vera 
to that of being left alone, even for ten 
minutes. She began to tremble a little 
even at the ides, and that made him the 
more averse to leave her ; and he delayed 
some minutes shaking up cushions for her, 
bringing wraps to cover her, cautioning 
the landlady to let no one in to disturb 
her during his brief absence, and coming 
back twice over to say one more last word 





or press'a parting kiss on her sweet, soft 
lips. Nay, even then he could not hurry 
away, but at the foot of the steep little 
flight of stone steps leading down to the 
road turned again for a backward look, and 
so caught a view of his young wife’s fair, 
pale face framed in the shadowy casement 
and wafting him a faint little farewell 
smile over the bright beds of tulips and 
crocuses, the sweet-smelling hyacinths, and 
red-gold waliflowers which filled the little 
garden. He kissed his hand to her twice 
with passionate fervour, and then ran off 
like the wind to the telegraph office, where 
it did not take long to dispatch the follow- 
ing message : 

“Yours only this moment to hand. 
Married a couple of hours ago. What do 
you mean by not valid? Please wire at 
once. Cannot wait for letter. Trust me 
to care for her.” 

It had gone off, and he was already on 
his homeward way, when he remembered 
that such a message would not bring the: 
congratulatory one Vera was expecting, 
and he turned back and sent off a second 
and shorter : 

“Telegraph kind message to her sepa- 
rately. Her fond love to you. She knows 
nothing.” 

But this had caused a longer delay than 
he had bargained for; for in the meantime 
some other person had come into the office 
and had to be attended to; and when 
Marstland at last succeeded in getting his 
business transacted, he was in too great a 
hurry even to return by the way he had 
come. The post office was in a street run- 
ning parallel with that in which his 
lodgings were situated, but at a lower 
level. There was a piece of waste ground 
at the side, and it occurred to him that by 
climbing up this and crossing a large yard 
(the gates of which he could see standing 
open) belonging to some sort of factory, 
he would find himself in his own road and 
almost at the gate of the lodgings in a 
couple of minutes. He started off accord- 
ingly, and, having entered the yard in 
question, was dashing across it, when 
his foot caught in one of the numerous 
bundles of iron rods which strewed the 
place in conjunction with pieces of tim- 
ber, casks, and other litter. He made a 
spring to avoid it, came down on some- 
thing like a piece of wooden flooring which 
gave way beneath him, and fell heavily 
headlong. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 




















THE BEAUTIES OF FESTUS. 


BY A STUDENT. Post free, 1s.; Cloth, 2s. 
Selections from PHILIP J. BAILEY’S Celebrated Poem, 
Which has already passed through Thirty Editions in America and Ten in England. 
The Atheneum, the Literary World, the Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduates’ Journal, and over one hundred and 
fifty-eight (158) other papers in England, have given favourable reviews. 
‘*The selection before us, made with care and judgment, will fulfil its aim if it awakens a desire to peruse the original, from 


which many striking and powerful passages have been put together.” —Queen. 
“‘ This little volume of selections, which merits the gratitude both of those who have read the origimal and of those who have 


not.”—The Literary World. 
*** A Student’ seems to have earnestly and successfully tried to pick the most costly gems from Bailey’s literary diamond 
mine.’’—Modern Society. 
‘*The poetry enters so exquisitely into all the sympathies of human nature, alilze delightful to the young and old.”— 
Gardening Lllustrated. 
‘* Between the covers of this little volume will be found the choicest and most forceful passages from Mr. Philip James 
Bailey’ s justly celebrated poem.”—Pudlishers’ Circular. 
‘It was always wise and beautiful, and the present selections will amply justify the high opinion which has long been 


entertained of ‘ Festus.’”—Tadlet. 
**In an incautious moment Jopened the leaves of ‘ Festus.’ From that moment work was impossible. I read on, and on, 
devils awaiting uncorrected ‘ proofs whistled and danced on the threshold.”—Fun. 


LONGMANS & CO., LONDON. 


18-CARAT GOLD CHAINS AND JEWELLERY. 


Free and safe by post, one of BENNETTS 


BENNETTS | PWATC HE S GENTLEMEN'S 
LADIES’ COLD WATCHES. fated 
Tce, COLD KEYLESS. WATCHES 


Perfect for time, beauty, and work- [i Perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship. With Keyless Action, Air- manship. With Keyless Action. Air- 
tight, damp- tight, and dust-tight. tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight. 


N° MORE WATCH KEYS. SIR JOHN BENNETT offers his 
choice and valuable stock of GOLD and SILVER KEY WATCHES at 20 PER CENT. REDUCTION, as he 
intends to keep none but Keyless Watches. 65, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


N2 MORE WATCH KEYS. SIR JOHN BENNETT'S LAST 

PRODUCTION IN WATCH WORK. For FIVE POUNDS a FINE KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, with 
Chronometer balance, and jewelled in 13 actions, in strong silver case. The cheapest watch ever produced, air, damp, 
and dust tight. Free and safe per Post for Five Pounds, at Sir JOHN BENNETT’S, 65, Cheapside, London. 


#2, 5 —THE “SIR JOHN” REGISTERED TRADE MARK.—A 

“°¢ STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS 3-PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER WATCH, accurately timed for 
all climates. Jewelled in 13 actions. In massive 18-carat case, with Monogram richly emblazoned. Free and safe per 
Post. Sir JOHN BENNETT, 65, Cheapside, London. 


CLOCKS. THE FINEST STOCK IN LONDON. Drawing Room, 


Dining Room, Hall, Librarv, Office, and other Clocks at prices lower than ever. Estimates given for Church, 
Turret, and other Public Clocks. Sir JOHN BENNETT, Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Manufacturer, 65 & 64, Cheapside, E.C. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
£10 Lady’s Gold Keyless. Elegant and accurate. £20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches, Arms 
£15 Gentleman’s Strong Gold Keyless. = a emblazoned for Noblemen, Gentlemen, 
20-Guinea Gold Half Chronometer, for all climates. £95 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. Inoakor 


£25 Medical and Scientific Centre Secondd® mahogany. With bracket and shield,8 Guineas extra. 
Silver Watches from £2 2 O. Gold Watches from £5 5 O. 
SIR JOHN BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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£ 00 (ONE HUNDRED POUNDS) will be given away in PRIZES for 


the most Fashionable and most suitable Costumes made in the 


“LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 


FULL PARTICULARS IN FUTURE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOTE WELL !—The word “LOUIS” in connection with this Velveteen 
is spelled _L-O-U-I-S and in no other way. 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 





NOTE.—Unlike many other Corn Flours, this bears the name of its 
Manufacturers, who offer the guarantee of their long-established 
reputation for its uniformly superior quality. 


HORROCKSES 


LONG CLOTHS, TWILLS, In soft finish for Family use. 


SHEETINGS, Especially adapted for 
Double Warp and Medium Sewing Machines. 


CALICOES. Sold by Drapers everywhere. 


HORROCKSES, MILLER, & CO. 


Established 1791. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE OR APARTMENTS|BROWN’S SATIN POLISH. 
THROUGHOUT anil For Ladies) and Children’s 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, 24, GREAT NEW STRBET, LONDON. 

















===> ==) Mental and Moral Condition. Predisposing & Exciting Causes. 
THE GAME OF POLITICS. 
A HIDDEN DANGER. 


‘6 PLECTION FEVER.—This suggested addition to the nosological table may seem 
fanciful, but it is the simple’ expressiow of a fact.. The brainis not merely the orgam 
of mind, but the centre and focus of the nervous system, When the miud—that is, the brain—i¢ 
inordinately excited, the nervous centres generally are thrown into a state of super-excitation, 
=| and the whole organism is in disorder. A General Election, like other popular turmoils, leaves 
its wrecks to drift to asylums. Besides these distinctly mind cases, however, there are body 
wrecks, and it is neither far-fetched nor a chimerical idea that there may be such a malady as 
‘election.’ It would be well for those who are just now suffering from disturbances caused by 
the excigement of the General Election of 1886 to bear this in mind, and to take measures 
with a view to cooling down as quickly as possible. The game of politics, as played by pro- ™ 
fessional or quasi-professional partisans, is exciting, but there is not probably any very great ' 
danger of the professional politician becoming distraught or falling into a state of fever ; with 
all his apparent engrossment and energy, he is at heart cool and safe. It is the gambling 
} adventurer in politics or the local party zealot who is most likely to suffer. To such we say, 
look to the health of mind and body, and take prompt and effectual measures to secure relief 
from strain, worry, and distress, or exhaustion of any kind,’’—Zancet. 
CITEMENT, SUDDEN EMERGENCY, FEVERISH COLD, with high temperature and quick pulse, use 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT, an imperative hygienic need. It keeps the blood pure, prevents fevers and acute inflammatory 
diseases, removes the injurious effects of stimulants, excitement, narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, by natural means ; 
thus restores the nervous system to its normal condition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned blood and over-cerebral 
activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &c. ® 
The Best Antidote for Excitement, Want of Sleep, &c. 
SCALDED MILK and ENO’S FRUIT SALT every few hours. 
HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffering for nearly two’and a half years from severe 
headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much money, without finding any 
benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try your FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me 
a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health, and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good 
health for years.—Yours most truly, RopERT Humpureys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 
STIMULANTS and insufficient amount of exercise frequently derange the liver. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarl 
adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. A world of woes is avoided by those who keep and use ENO’S FRUIE 
SALT. ‘All our customers for ENO’S FRUIT SALT would not be without it upon any consideration, they having recei 
so much benefit from it.”—-Woops Bros,, Chemists, Jersey, 1878. 
AUTION.—Legal rights are protected in every civilised country. Examine each bottle, and see the capsule is marked 
“ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. Sold by all Chemists. 
Directions in Sixteen Languages HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE, \ ' 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, $.E., by d. €. ENO'S Patent. 
DEWHURST'S |*22s= 
ARE THE BEST 
monte For Hand or Machine Use. 
| oe S e W i N G . | These Cottons have 
. cay te 
‘ COT T ON (hac exdeience 
The “THREE SHELLS” BRAND OF QUALITY wher- 


TRADE MARK. is Strong, Even, Elastic, and Free from Knots, ever exhibited. 


LATEST AWARDS-GOLD MEDAL, AMSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1883. 
GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1883-4, 
GOLD MEDAL, ANTWERP EXHIBITION, 1885. 


John Dewhurst & Sons, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton. 


CAUTION. 
TO AVOID DECEPTION, buy 


\. Sincer's 222 


PRICE MANAGEMENT FOR THE 


= ‘00, FOSTER LANE, 
za \ SEWING N22 
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10 °/. Discount for Cash. Great 


Britain, 





cine 2/6 week _[VIACHINES. 


With the Option of Purchase. 


























2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE] 0OUGHS, COLDs, BRONCHITIS. 
FENMINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONYULSIONS, FENNINGS’ 


EFENNINCS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS, GUNG HEALERS, 


He] 
For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Sundin COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, é&c. 


{Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphla, nor anything tnjurlous to a tender Babe) Re ee oe ee are 
_ oheenlonag.” haiacagemaleny , een ok LW. 


Sead SUMENNGE SVERT 1OTMENS BOOM, witch emntiin vebethte Mats on Rat wey Direct A. FENNINGS, 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. West Cowes, LW. 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post free on application by letter or post card, 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, 
and rapidly cure obesity, without semi-starvation 


dietary, etc. 

European Mail, October 24th, says: “ Its effect is 
not merely to reduce the amount of fat, but by 
affecting the source of obesity to induce a radical 
cure of the disease.” 


Book, 100 pages, 8 stamps. 
‘Wein ou, Hore, Batted Se, | 8.19014 Everywhere 
LONDON, W.C. 


“FIVE GOLD MEDALS. “FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” 


~ BORWICK’S CLARKES | 
BAKING | 











| BLOOD MIXTURE. 
POWDER | eorencin areas 


FOR PASTRY. PUDDINGS .TEA-CAKES Kinds Skin and Slood Disotoos, ta ects as 





bottles, 2s. 9d. 
3 | AND WHOLESOME BREAD. |BPannnt race ier peur 
makes dalicious Gutsrin nd Banemanges it kane aeewe est | THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 


Pies, and S acl Fruits. Vast numbers use it, and no 


Family shoul it be without it. Sold | it all Chemists, Com Dealers, and at ‘DEBUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 





THE GREAT REMEDY FOR COUT, 
BLAIR’S 


— = ) RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, & LUMBACO. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS COUT | gic Es Stra 
———— ' These Pills require no restraint of diet 


during their use, and are certain to prevent 
PILLS the disease attacking any vital part. 
a Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 134d. 
THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the cod a Mi. per ben. 
Onre of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and “Ts excellent Family Medicine is the 


most effective remedy for nn 


b] 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD, A Frampton’s Bilious and Liver Complaints. 











excellent, removing Headache, Depression 
of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous 





from WEAKNESS and DESILITY, and is unrivalled in Ey Botches, Tinie, Ses 
e Skin, and give a loom to 
Complaints incidental to Females. Health the complexion. . 7 
. 


All Chemists at 1s. 134d. & 2s. yd. per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. an 


THE 


CHANCERY oi &62) LANE 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


FOR THE SECURE KEEPING OF VALUABLES 


IN THE 


FIRE-PROOF and BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES 
AND STRONG ROOMS. 


GUARDED BY MILITARY PATROL. 
LIGHTED THROUGHOUT WITH ELECTRICITY. 


ANNUAL RENT 


CHAN CERY ane snOl, SAFES, 











44x 53x20 ..£1 1.0 
4}-x- Je x D™... 210 °0 
PkOm eae! 2 2 O 
9 x24 x20. 3°30 
w 14 xllix 20... 44 0 
931 x 931 x 2... 5 5 O 


Note. — If more than one 
Safe is taken, a reduction will 
be made, 


im Visitors and Travellers can 
FIRST mg SECOND have the use of Safes for short 
NIGHT WATCH NICHT WATCH periods at special rates, 


on PATROL DUTY . on PATROL DUTT. 
ANNUAL RENT 
STRONG "ROOMS, 
5 to 100 Guineas, 


Plate Chests, Jewel Cases, or 
Parcels can be deposited. 


For 1 Month ...£0 5 0 
» 2Months.... 0.7 
ws ae 








ns. yind.. Od 
62 sllO. WB 
CA + ole 11 


Larger ones according to size. 


CASH BOXES, given in 
at night to be returned in 
Ik $ the morning, £2 2s. per 


annum. 

f WILLS CAN BE DE- 
— —= POSITED for £1 1s. for 
Life. 


A Prospectus and Admit Card to view sent post-free on application to. the Manager, 


61 & 62, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 












































LADIES!! SEND FOR BOX OF PATTERNS, POST-FREE. 


ARLINGTOBE.[JRESS 
(SEVEN Bh ae MEDAL r A 3 4 | cs 


are GUARANTEED the very best made, from the same Yarns as those supplied to H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales, and are manufactured entirely by us, on our own premises, direct +» 
from the sheep’s back to that of the wearer—features, we believe, which no other adver- .&, 
tisers can claim. 1000 people engaged in their production. Warranted to wear, and ,> 
always look well NEW AND SEASONABLE MAKES. : 
Our CROSS-WARP SERGES, 104d. to 3/- per yard, are practically untearable either way ae 
of the Cloth. OurGOLD MEDAL Cashmeres, 1/9 to 4/- per yard; Merinos, 2/-.to 3/6 per 
yard; Ottomans, 1/- to 3/- per yard ; Costume Cloths, 83d. to 4/9 per yard; Cords, 6d. to 3 
- 1/6 per yard. All the above are plain and coloured, Ocean, Canvas, and Basket Cloths, 

7 - plain and figured, at 104d. per yard. Nuns’ Veilings, plain and figured, 84d. to 10}d. 
(Dress Fabrics direct per yard; Soleils, plain and figured, 1/4 to 3/- per yard. Purchases of £1, carriage paid @ 


P Railway Station in Great Britain. be 
from OUR OWN Mills). HENRY PEASE &t C0,'8 SUCCESSORS, Spinners & Manufacturers, The Mills, Darlington. 4 


LADIES!! SEND FOR BOX OF PATTERNS, WITH PRICES, POST-FREE. 


Our charming SUMMER ZEPHYRS and CREPES, also our pure Indigo Serges, specially dyed to stand sun and 
sea-water, and admirably adapted for bathing costumes, 


Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, Post Free to any part of the World. 


eS Children’s .. 1/2 per dozen. Hemstitched— 
: >> CA Mi EB R | C Ladies’ —' ir Ladies’ a» 2/114 per dozen. 
’ 3 » Gents’ ‘os " Gents’ -- 4/ll - 


3/6, 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, vi ‘ 

BELFAST. By Special Ap- P C K tc. i ‘*The Cambries of Robinson and Cleaver 
pointments to H. M. the have a world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
Queen and H. 1. & R. H, the 


CrownPrincess of Germany. 
fecre, _HANDKERCHIE 
“LINEN,” BELFAST. 


CORNS! CORNS!! CORNS!!! 


Why suffer, when by sending Postal Order for 1s. 1}d., you can have sent post free a 


POT OF BRIGGS & MORDENS “CORN CURE,” 


WHICH SOFTENS AND REMOVES THE MOST TROUBLESOME CORN. 
BRIGGS & MORDEN, Lower Tooting. Wholesale Agents, BARCLAY & SONS, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


ULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 

GALVANIC BELTS for the cure of 
ES “a Nervous Exhaustion and Debility have received 
jo Serene i cestimonials from three Physicians to Her Majesty 
the Queen, and over Forty Members of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London. 


The distressing symptoms of Nervous Exhaus- 
tion and Debility are speedily removed by means 
of PULVERMACHER’S world-famed Galvanic 
Belts, which are so arranged as to convey a 
powerful electric current direct to the affected 
parts, gradually stimulating and strengthening all 
the nerves and muscles, and speedily arresting all 
symptoms of waste and decay. 


THE 
BEST BRIGHTENER KNOWN, wrcss "ioc septemcr, 1955" tanec teen ay Pulver: 
OF GOLD, SILVER, PLATE, Sactioh Saigina piss wok a aeremnaleem 


Brass, Copper, Plate Glass, Gilt Mouldings,| S.cinay wise tecwtercy isikely Sa upevicesln I tab 
cacy. 








olesale Price, 
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LIQUID 

METAL 
POLISH. 
To be obtained everywhere. 










and Oil Paintings, entirely convinced of their 

AND ALL CLASSES OF METAL GOODS, nme cogent Dag 
From the Most Costly and Fragile to those in the| ™#cher is an honest and earnest labourer in the fleld of 
Commonest Use science, and I think he deserves to meet with every 

‘ ? encouragement from the profession and scientific men, 
PRODUCING THE MOST BEAUTIFUL POLISH) Pr. Qpeme Brey, M.D., Ph felon Guy’s ee 1" 

* P ys:—*I can hardly recomme r. ermacher’s 
Cheaply ahd with the Least possible Labour. aan ino ceonaly y do nation of ay he + oak bocliomn” 


TRY IT AND YOU WILL USE NO OTHER. | ,, ¥or tall Price List and Particalars see new Pamphlet, 


“ Gatvanwism: Naturr’s Onrer Restorer oF IMPAIRED 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS: Virat Ewxeer.” Post free from 


BOEHLEN & COMPANY (LIMITED) LONDON. , 
Offices—7, POULTRY, LONDON, E.0. PONCE, COLYAME EAIABLGSIEN, 





























' @ Any Quantity[Cut,fat Wholesale Price, | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 


Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 











Moeder’s Hire System. 


| THE ORIGINAL, BEST, AND MOST LIBERAL. 
Founded A.D, 1868. 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Full particulars, estimates, Press opinions, private testimonials, post free. 
ESTABLISHED 1862. ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 
A Six-Roomed House Furnished Complete for £50. 

An Eight-Roomed House Furnished Complete for £100. 
A Twelve-Roomed House Furnished Complete for £300. 
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248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; & 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W. 
RU URES. PAINTED AND STAINED GLASS 


, Staircase Windows, Boor Panels, Bindow 
Blinds, Remorial GHindows, etc, 


A) eae 
THE NEW FORM OF TRUSS, 





FIODGE é& CO., ORAS AS 7/1 Uo . cA x 

18, James Street, Oxford Street, W. : Pad BS CxS FAS 

“1§ THE eee. sk po ta 
“ Mrstical GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 

" DESCRIPTION ‘FREE. 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 








SULPHOLIN E|PEPPER's 
UININE AND IRON 
LOTION. sng pateot TONIC. 


The Cure for Skin Diseases. 
IN A FEW DAYS ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES,| GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, GREAT NERVE STRENCTH, 


NTIRELY FADE AWAY. 
BEAUTIFULLY FRAGRANT, PERFECTLY HARMLESS, | CREAT MENTAL STRENGTH, GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH. 
CURES OLD-STANDING SKIN DISEASES. Bottles, 28. 6d. and 4s.6d. Sold everywhere. 


REMOVES EVERY KIND OF ERUPTION. SPOT, OR 
BLEMISH, AND RENDERS THE SKIN CLEA PEPPE R'S a nag 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR AR MEDICINE, 
HAIR RESTORER. {a noir aqean weve amo 


The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest. Sold everywhere. 


VALUABLE & EXCELLENT FAMILY MEDICINE. 
WHELPTONS *~"“s=keer ee 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


These Pills are purely Ve: \oenate. , being entirely free from Me: 
or any other Mineral, and those who may not hitherto have pro 
their efficacy will do ‘well to give them a trial. 

Recommended for disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, 
LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also ir RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, 
SORES,and all SKIN DISEASES—these PILLS being a DIRECT 

PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 

In Boxes, price 7}d., 1s. 14d., i 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON 
. SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, and sent free to 

a part of the United Kingdom = noo ayatre 8, 14, Ot 33 stamps. 
id by all Chemists at home an 


















































l] 6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JUST OUT—A FOUNTAIN PEN WITHOUT ANY COMPLICATIONS. 
AWARDED A PRIZE MEDAL AT THE “INVENTORIES.” 








THE “ FLYING DUTCHMAN” PEN. 


en an 





(On enlarged scale.) 
This Pen is constructed upon a new principle, one nib being superimposed on the other; the 
upper one, which is trowel-shaped, forms an arch which holds the Ink, and with one dipa 
letter of ordinary length may be written. 
“¢ Our Editor wrote four hundred words with one dip.” —Dewsbury Reporter. 
Sample Box, 1s. 1d. by Post. 6d. and 1s. per Bow at all Stationers. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, PATENTEES, EDINBURGH. 


“They come as a boon and a blessing to men 
Est¢ 1770. | oan Prexenen, the OwL, and the AVERLEY Py.” [Est@- 1770. 





GUARANTEED 
SOLUBLE. 





If you are ® man of business or labourer weakened by the strain of your duties, avoid stimulants, and take 


P Bi ‘ 
If you are a man of letters, toiling over your ges mors rere brain and nerve waste take 


. 
If you are suffering from over eating or drinkin, B r ER <T dissipation, take 
ee Shr of cinaig old or y a rr ee See eee oe ee ors tnt 
ickness, take 

Whoever you are; wherever you are, whenever you feel t our system needs cleansing, toning, or stimulating 
without intoxicating, one bottle HOP Bi ERS 
will do more good than £5 in all other medicines or 8 visits. 

Have you dyspepsia, kidney, or urinary complaint, disease of the stomach, bowels; blood, liver, or nerves? You will be 
cured if you tale HOP BITTERS. a 

If you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or are sim ailing, are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask your 
chemist or druggist for HOP BITTERS 

It may save your life. It has saved hun 





A LUXURY. stm 


“See that you have none other.” 


FRENCH 10° * COFFEE. 


Highest Perfection. 
This is the choicest & most carefully selected Coffee, ‘‘ Roasted on the French gory od & mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 
Two Pounds (in Tins) free per Parcels Post for 2%. 44., and Five Pounds for 5s, 6d. 
maw Postal Orders from 1s. 6d. to 108. 6d. may now be had for One Penny from all Post Offces. 


274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, W. | 11, Boro’ High Street; S.E. | 2 Great Titchfield Street, W. 
6x, Bishopsgate Street, City. 10z, Westbourne e, W. g’s Cross, N. ‘ 
Also Brighton, Hastings, Manchester, Bristol,’Liverpool, Preston, and Birmingham. 

Cheques to be crossed “‘ London and Westminster Bank.” } 











andr OF sale by all Chemists and Druggists. 
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